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1000 MILES OVER THE UNKNOWN 


Old Friends Must Part 



There has been a sad parting at the London Zoo, for Teddy the tiger is dead. He had long 
been friendly with Jack the lion, with-whom he is here seen. 

The girl Who Heard Elizabeth Fry 


THE ZOO IS 100 

OUR MOST POPULAR 
CENTENARIAN 

The Old Lady Who Thought 
the Omnibus Had Escaped 

MOST VISITED PLACE IN 
ENGLAND 

London’s justly famous Zoo cele¬ 
brates this year its Tooth anniversary, 
and does so with the knowledge that it 
is one of the most excellent and popular 
zoos in the world. Last year it re¬ 
joiced in a record attendance, its 
2,325,000 visitors exceeding the total 
for any previous year by a thousand a 
day. It is by far the most popular 
place in England. 

Little did people who saw its begin¬ 
nings dream to what a height of public 
favour the Zoo would rise ; little did its 
founders' guess to what importance it 
would attain as a home for birds, beasts, 
fishes, and reptiles, representative of 
almost the whole world. The original 
intention was to make it a show place 
merely for British specimens of wild 
life, and a breeding-place for species rare 
and in danger of extinction. 

The First Exhibits 

One of its earliest members presented 
the first of its foreign trophies, a griffon 
vulture; another gave a white-headed 
eagle; and a third presented a deer from 
Sangor. So, almost against its wish, the 
Zoo began as an international collection. 

Its creation was opposed. As the 
Linnean Society was the insurgent son 
of our great Royal Society, so the 
Zoological Society was in turn the off¬ 
spring of the Linnean. - - 

Opposition to the Zoo was stimulated 
by a statement in the Press that lions 
were to be allowed to multiply and roam 
free. Great was the terror of the gentle 
nuns of the St. Catherine’s Convent 
near by. One who, spoke for them said : 
“ The poor old ladies expect tigers at 
their tea-tables and hyenas as chaperons 
in their evening walks.'*. 

A Shock in the West End 

Omnibuses appeared about the time 
the Zoo was growing in favour and 
fortune. There was something alarming 
in their name, as in the character , of 
certain animals in the collection." One 
day an elderly lady was driving in the 
West End when her footman, seeing a 
bus for the first time, popped his head 
through the carriage "window and" said, 
'* Ma'am, the omnibus l ” ' 

His mistress gave ’ one shriek, 
“ Omnibus ? ** and swooned. " SheAVasr 
convinced that the* terrifying word must 
be the name of some deadly Zoo beast 
in pursuit of her carriage. 

Little beginnings have great endings. 
Our Zoo is one of London’s most splendid 
institutions, and the day may yet come 
when we shall see there a grampus in 
the ponds, an adult gorilla in the ape 
houses, and a live okapi. 


ne day a little girl sat oil a hassock 
■listening to a‘speech made by a 
wpirian. When she /left the. meeting 
friends said to the child, “ Never forget 
that . you have, heard, Elizabeth Fry, 
When .you are older yomwill know liow 
she reformed the prisons.-* 1 . , 1 " -- 

The little girl never did forget, though 
she lived to.be 93, and has’only just died. 
She was Mary Elizabeth Bennett, whose 
father was at one time editor of the 
Quaker journal called .the Friend,' and 
knew all sorts of famous people.', : . 

Once (think of it !V the Bennetts took 
Wordsworth’s cottage for three months. 
Many lovers of poetry would give almost 
anything to have slept in the poet’s bed, 
written at his desk,* fingered'his’ books, 
sat’in his chair. But little Elizabeth did 
better than that, for she ofteri talked to 
the great man himself and his "wonderful 
sister Dorothy, whose journals are so 
beautiful, but who, it is disconcerting to 
learn, was considered by the young 
Quaker as “ rather childish.” . 

Mary Bennett knew Hartley Coleridge, 
the tragic son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 


who was six when Wordsworth wrote 1 
of him: ‘ '. , - * 

;; I think of thee with many fears 
; - For what may be thy lot in future years. 

, ..Miss Bennett remembered Jiim as a, 
grown man, with a mad air, who. went; 
about whirling* a stick and 'reciting; 
poetry. -"--T ; 7 ; 

When she. was little her father gave 
up all his Other work in order to devote; 
himself to The education of his three, 
children, -and 1 .he made w learning seem 
so interesting that she never ceased to 
learn. From her'father's study she went 
to Dresden for two years, and then to 
Bedford /College in London. ' She was 
in the first party Thomas Cook took to 
Palestine. - 

All her life she was faithful to the 
Quakers, and wore simple clothes re¬ 
calling the traditional costume. People 
would point out the picturesque old 
lady, and whisper to strangers, that she 
was wonderfully learned, and had seen 
Elizabeth Fry and William Wordsworth. 
Now she is with them, and who can take 
her place among us ? 


THE PICTURE ON 
THE STAIRCASE 

ZOFFANY COMES INTO 
HIS OWN 

Romance of Thirty Shillings 
Well Spent in a Surrey Town 

AN AUCTION BID OF LONG AGO 

Not all old pictures are Old Masters, 
and not many which are picked up for a 
song in out-of-the-way places turn out 
to be prizes. But a good reader of the 
C.N. tells us of one which did, and a 
romantic tale its true history makes. * 

. It was many years ago that the father 
of a dear old lady who is "now nearly 
eighty went to a sale at auction in a 
town in Surrey, which was then a very 
little one. It is a big place now, and one 
would search in it a long time before 
happening on a bargain in pictures. 

A Famous Painter 

But at the auction the hero of our 
tale saw, among a lot of canvases which 
were of no great account, one that was 
by the painter Zoffany, who lived and 
painted when Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds were alive, and was 
famous for his paintings of actors and 
actresses, in famous plays. He saw it 
and liked it, and, though he had little 
money to spend on pictures, he made a 
bid for it. To his joy it fell to him for 
thirty shillings. 

Greatly elated, he took it home and 
hung it on the staircase of his house. He 
loved it better than any one else, and 
after he had gone its beauties were 
quite disregarded. On the staircase the 
Sun poured on it and the rain blew in 
sometimes, and the family might’easily 
have thought it worth no more than the 
price first paid for it. ‘ 

The Man from London 

But one day a visitor came to the 
house who knew a good picture when 
he saw one, and said he believed it must 
be a,Zoffany,l A Zoffany-—what was a 
Zoffany ? They had a man down from 
Lohdon to tell them. What he told, them 
was so important that the picture went 
up the other day to Sotheby’s for sale 
and fetched £2450, as was announced 
in the C.N. at the time. _ - " 

So, 120 years after Zoffany’s death, 
this work of this brush is helping to pay 
for the education of the’ gredt grand¬ 
children'of the man who saw his work 
"and liked it, and brought it home for 
the family. , \* 

THE GREAT HOPE 

By the King’s Doctors 

The exhaustion of the King is as much 
a weariness of mind as of body; - ■! 

Though there is an increasing sense of 
the burden of his illness, the will of the* 
King to live is there. Improvement and 
progress are taking place slowly, but 
surely'enough to justify the hope that 
the King will bs restored to his people. 
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A SPLENDID ARRAY 
OF GENIUS 

IMMORTALS AT THE 
ACADEMY 

The Artists Who Made a Little 
Nation Great and Famous 

SOLEMN LITTLE GIRLS AND 
DIGNIFIED OLD FOLK 

Among the paintings of the great 
Dutch Masters whose works, now hung 
in Burlington House, are the glory of all 
time, is the portrait which Gerard Ter 
Borch painted of Helena van • der 
Schalke when she was four years old. 
Three hundred years ago she stood thus 
in her stiff little frock, with her cap 
clasping her childish head, and the basket 
on her arm and the flower in her hand. 

Three hundred years ago, and across 
the centuries, her childish grace comes 
to us as fresh as May’s own flowers, 
for, though she grew to be an old lady 
and has long since been dead, yet on 
the' painted canvas she shines im¬ 
mortal in her childhood." 

Great Masters by the Score 

That is what it means to be painted 
by a great master; and there are great 
masters by the score at Burlington 
House, their works lent to us by Holland, 
or by those lovers of art who in the past 
sought"in Holland the paintings of their 
heart's desire. 

It is one of the most splendid arrays 
which have ever been gathered within 
the walls of our Academy, because it 
represents so completely the genius 
of a nation. The greatest of all the 
Dutch painters, Rembrandt, seems to 
belong not to a people but to the world, 
and yet he and his noble companions 
in art do truly belong to Holland, 
because they tell us so wonderfully 
the tale, of the genius and spirit and 
character of that little land. 

Rembrandt’s Supremacy 

It is perhaps wrong to speak of it as 
a little country. It is little within its 
boundaries, but what a great name it 
made in Europe, and how great is the 
gift which the Dutch people have given 
to the world in science and learning 
and painting ! 

Thousands of people will go to see 
these masterpieces of Rembrandt (who 
towers above all the others), and will 
never forget them. They will rejoice 
in the gay cavaliers and jolly burghers 
of Frans Hals, and will hardly be able 
to tear themselves away from the View 
of Delft which Vermeer painted with 
the sunset glow on its church within 
the walls. They will gloat over the 
wooded landscapes of Hobbema, and 
the Dutch rivers and canals as Cuyp 
saw them. They will live again in the 
15th century with the knights and 
ladies Jan van Scorel painted. 

HoUand s Historic Struggle 

But when they turn away for a 
moment from the beauty and loveliness 
in these pictures they may remember 
the times in which many of them were 
painted. No country ever had to 
struggle harder for its existence than 
little Holland. Its history is a fight 
against tyranny —yet in those troublous 
times these great painters were setting 
down beauty for the world to prize. 

So many of the paintings are what we 
should call serene and peaceful pictures. 
It is as if the Dutch painters took refuge 
from the violence which surrounded 
them in scenes of calm and quiet. They 
loved to paint simple things, and old 
people and young children. Little Helena 


The Great revival 

How England Won 
the Ashes 

By winning the first three of the five 
Test Matches England not only gained 
the rubber and retained the Ashes but 
set up one more record. 

No other English team has ever gained 
three victories in Australia at the begin¬ 
ning of the Test games. The Melbourne 
match was one of the most exciting 
ever played, remarkable for Hammond’s 
second successri/e innings of over 200 ; 
for the powerful bowling of White, the 
Somerset amateur ; for the great stand of 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe in the last innings on 
a storm-spoiled and dangerous pitch, and 
for the closeness of the finish. 

England, apparently doomed to defeat 
when the Australian second innings 
closed, rallied magnificently,' and had 
victory within their grasp at tea-time on 
the seventh day. Then three wickets fell 
for 14 runs, and in the end the Ashes were 
secured,with three wickets in hand. 

It was a splendid game, and the 
English victory was as heartily acclaimed 
in Australia as at home. English cricket 
has revived after many years of defeat 
and depression. Pictures on page 7 


A RACE AGAINST TIME 
And a Friend in Need 

At the Royal Northern Hospital, 
Holloway, the secretary and the treasurer 
waited for the New Year to come in 
with feelings in which hope mingled 
with anxiety. 

A benefactor had promised to give 
^35. 000 to the hospital if by the end 
of the Old Year 1928 other donors 
would make up together the same sum. 
On the morning of New Year's Eve 
only £54,000 had come to hand. 

During the day smaller sums trickled 
in. Now there, was £)0o wanted, now 
^800, now £750 —it was nearly mid¬ 
night and still the sum needed by the 
hospital was £>33. 

Then, just before Big Ben tolled the 
fateful hour, an elderly Australian and 
his wife, whom none at the hospital 
knew, walked into the secretary’s office. 
They had seen the Appeal, and that 
was enough for them. 

Anything up to ^1000 the generous 
Australian said he would give. Secretary 
and treasurer breathed a sigh of relief; 
it was almost too good to be true. 

The generous stranger walked out 
again. Perhaps, thought the officials, 
it was too good to be true. But it was 
not, for next day the hospital received 
the £>33 cheque of Mr. McNess of 
Perth, the capital of Western Australia. 

The Hospital’s Fund Was saved. The 
race was won/ 


Continued from the previous column 

van der Schalke, whom Ter Borch 
put on canvas, is only one of a score of 
dear, solemn little girls the Dutch 
painters took for models—and kept 
them young for ages. But even more 
than children they loved to paint old 
people, seeing in them, and making us see 
in them, the beauty of revered old age. 

Of all. the magnificent portraits by 
Rembrandt at Burlington House the 
most wondrous are of old people, the 
grave, brooding Jewish Rabbi with his 
folded, wrinkled hands, or the Pro¬ 
phetess Anna, who was really Rem¬ 
brandt’s mother, and sits in an armchair 
reading. She was an old lady when it 
was painted. She might have thought 
that the most important days of her life 
were gone. But when her son painted 
her her day had come, the day when she 
should live for hundreds of years more. 

The charm of childhood, the beauty 
and dignity of age, are two lessons the 
pictures teach. The other lesson taught 
by all these masterpieces is that, as the 
Dutch ballad says of one of its national 
heroes, whose stature was small but 
his heart great, the true greatness of a 
country is the legacy of beauty .it.gives 
to mankind. 


ONE ELEPHANT 
TEACHES ANOrHER 

The School of the Wild 

NEW AFRICAN WORKER 

In the Belgian Congo . there is a 
training school for African elephants, 
and if only the elephant teachers can 
succeed in' bringing up the: young 
elephants in the right way a new era 
will dawn on this African Native. 

The school takes the elephants very 
young and while they are still growing. 
It . takes them by cunning and brings 
them in to lessons before they are 6 ft. 
The lessons are to teach them to carry 
and to work, even as their Asiatic 
relatives do, when, as at Mandalay, 
Elephants are piling teak 
In the sludgy squdgy creek. 

But, whereas the Indian elephant is 
on the whole a willing worker the 
African elephants have forgotten all 
about it since the days when Hannibal 
brought them to Europe. 

Elephants on Hire ^ 

They have had to learn all over again, 
but some of them have proved such 
docile pupils that the Belgian elephapt 
school let five of its scholars out on hire 
last year. Their hirers said they were 
well satisfied with the work of the ele¬ 
phants on their farms, and from these 
new farm labourers were no complaints. 

One elephant teaches another, so that 
in the future there should be an African 
Elephants Trade Union, with hours and 
food and rates of pay all fixed in a 
friendly manner. 

When that day comes the Elephant 
Problem of Africa will be solved. 
Elephants, such as those which lately 
invaded the Transvaal from Northern 
Rhodesia, and proved a great nuisance 
to the fanners, will all be drafted into 
Labour Battalions. No hunter will ever 
be allowed to shoot an elephant for its 
tusks, because its labour will be more 
valuable than ivory. 


BANANA JUNCTION 
Kew Exports Them Everywhere 

Kew Gardens, which lie in beauty 
by the River Thames, seem a home of 
lovely and strange flowers; but they 
are, m fact, a hive of industry. 

Here, as we are reminded by the death 
of Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, who for 
nearly two generations presided over 
them, the plants the British Empire 
wants for food and the raw material 
of industry are tried and tested. 

From Kew, under the rule of Sir W. 
Thiselton-Dyer, the india-rubber tree 
and the banana have spread. The 
story of British rubber is well known, 
but how many know that bananas 
from Kew saved many a Pacific Island 
from famine ? 

Kew sent the banana, which had 
been brought to it from the West 
Indies, to Fiji and the islands of 
Polynesia, where it grew and prospered. 
Someone once called the banana the 
curse of the Tropics, because it was a 
food that everyone could eat without 
work, but in the Pacific it proved a 
blessing. 

Kew’s work is not finished in supply¬ 
ing new lands with old bananas. The 
old West Indian banana is now 
threatened with disease which does 
millions of pounds’ worth of damage. 
The problem before the botanist is to 
find a new kind of banana which the 
dread disease will not attack. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine . . 47 hrs. 

Rain . . 2*38 ins. 

Wet days ... 15 
Dry days ... . 16 

Coldest day . 26th 
Warmest day . 15 th 


Falmouth 

Gorleston 

Aberdeen 

Dublin . 

Liverpool 

Tynemouth. 


6’73 ins- 
2*87 ins- 
279 ins- 
2‘5t ins- 
1*97 ins- 
1*41 ins. 


JThe 7th was the sunniest December day in 
London since 1881. Nearly two inches of 
rain fell at Falmouth on the 10th. 


ROMAN EMPEROR 
OF BRITAIN 

THE WALL HE BUILT 
ACROSS THE NORTH 

Little Bits of It Bought from 
Four Hundred People 

NOW IT IS OURS 

It is splendid to know that what re¬ 
mains of Hadrian’s Wall can never now 
be destroyed. 

The Wall is being taken over by the 
Office of Works and will be guarded as 
an ancient monument. It has been 
bought by the Office of Works from the 
four hundred persons who possessed 
bits of it. 

Wien the Wall was built, during 
many generations of the second and 
third centuries, it belonged to Rome. 
It was one of the many fortifications set 
up in Europe to keep uncomfortable 
neighbours in their place. When the 
Romans left England in the fifth century 
the Wall became of little use. It was 
broken down by the Piets and Scots. 
It became a quarry for anyone who 
wanted to build a house or make a road. 

Stones C irted Away 

As the centuries went by the Wall and 
its “ Mile Castles ” and its forts became 
a legend, and of no account. Anyone 
who liked could still cart away stones. 
It was everybody’s’wall and nobody’s 
wall; and it had once been one of the 
glories of Rome, as magnificent as the 
Pont du Gard. 

We wake up to things in England 
very slowly. At last we wakened to the 
fact that some four hundred people had 
rights of ownership on one of the most 
superb ruins in Christendom. These 
owners are conceding their rights, and 
now what was once the property of a 
great Empire is the property of another 
great Empire, and no one can lay a hand 
on it again. 

An Outpost of Civilisation 

This is as it should be, as it should 
have been long ago. For this Wall is to 
England what the Great Wall is to 
China. It is like a great hoary monster 
lying across a wild and splendid country. 
It heaves its length over hill and fen ; 
the wild ducks cry round it, the lovely 
clouds encircle it; tempests, like time, 
batter it in vain. 

It is not difficult, once up there on the 
Wall, to imagine what it must have been 
in the days when to the great Roman 
fortresses at York and Chester the Wall 
was the outpost of civilisation. We can 
imagine its turrets and castles, the 
sentries pacing where now the plovers 
cry. Of its original 74 miles many have 
gone ; but those that remain stand in 
their glorious place, a part of England 
that is little known, windswept and life- 
giving and grand. 


THINGS SAID 

Life on Mars, if it exists, must be such 
as could live on the top of Everest. 

The Smithsonian Institution 
I never knew a young man worth 
five cents who wouldn’t work. 

Mr. Henry Ford 

I doubt if there are more than 500 
gorillas alive in the Congo. 

A Belgian official 

The smoking craze will come to be 
recognised as a public nuisance. 

■ Mr, Francis /. Phillips 
There is no range of human activity 
wherein Lancashire men cannot be 
found. Recorder oj London 

Give half our unemployed work at 
£3 a week and the rest will find work for 
themselves; give all the dole and you 
lose all. Sir Ian Hamilton 
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BOON AND BANE 


A NATION’S ART IN LONDON 


A BAD RESULT OF A 
GOOD THING 

Life Pouring Down on Friends 
and Foes Alike 

NATURE AND MAN’S WAYS 

Inventions are often attended by un¬ 
expected results. On scaling a mountain 
height we find new heights awaiting us. 

So it is that in science a discovery 
opens up new horizons and gives access 
to a dozen fresh fields for profitable 
exploration. The result is not always 
as desirable as we could wish. 

The newest example is found in the 
scientific vita-glass which admits the 
• beneficial rays excluded from our homes 
by ordinary glass. It is found that the 
new glass is of benefit not only to our¬ 
selves but to our enemies. The nursery¬ 
man finds his plants thrive astonishingly 
on the light the glass admits ; but their 
foes, the insects which ruin and devour 
them, take to the treatment with equal 
zest, and flourish in number and vitality 
beyond all precedent. 

Fifty Million Rats 

We are warned that flies will increase 
alarmingly under the treatment, but 
there is a simple answer to that: flies 
do not breed in houses, but in dirt and 
refuse outside, reaching us after they 
have hatched in their noisome nurseries. 
In any event spider families in the house 
will become multitudes too. 

Another new development of science 
affords an example of the way the 
affairs of the living world follow their 
course, thwarted by man, momentarily 
baffled, but recovering and adapting 
themselves so wonderfully as to challenge 
all the skill and courage of which he is 
capable. Pests grow with resources. 
A thinly-populated, ill-cultivated Eng¬ 
land would have few rodents; but, 
thickly studded with houses, stores, and 
granaries, we entertain fifty million rats 
alone, while the countryside is actually 
swarming with rabbits. 

How Wild Life Grows 

'When we push out into the wilds we 
arc invaders of the territory of native 
animals. We expel them from our 
immediate neighbourhood and banish 
them from our land, but the crops we 
grow and the animals we keep are food 
to the dispossessed, and they come back 
to claim it. Our careful husbandry 
wins from the earth a hundredfold in¬ 
crease on the original yield, and wild life 
always grows in proportion to the store 
of food available. Thus the refugees 
return, not indeed to reclaim their own, 
but richly to profit by what we have 
produced from what once was theirs. 

If vita-glass while sunning our plants 
into redoubled vigour trebles the para¬ 
sites which rely on them for a livelihood 
a much more deadly process operates in 
the Tropics. There flies and mosquitoes 
exist which must positively be inde¬ 
pendent of animal life until animal life 
is artificially introduced. They must, 
until the coming of mammats, exist on 
vegetable juices ; but upon the appear¬ 
ance of man and his animals they attack 
and kill both. 

It is to these little things that the 
price of empire has to be paid. It is 
not the lion or the furious elephant that 
holds the land in fee, but a tsetse fly and 
a midge which stands on its head, both 
capable of laying low the noblest in¬ 
tellect, or a very Hercules of physical 
strength. 


THE DOG IN THE STREET 

The Berlin police have decided to 
make the owner of a dog responsible 
for the dog’s behaviour in the street. 

It is to be made a punishable offence 
if an animal is run over in the main 
thoroughfare, and fines will be imposed 
on the owner of a dog found running 
loose to his own danger or to the danger 
of the public. 



Portrait of a Girl, 
by Govert Flinck 


Willem van Loon, 
by Dirk van Santvoort 


Helena van der Schalcke, 
by Gerard Ter Gorch 



The Sick Child, by Gabriel Metsu 



A Young Couple, by Frans Hals 


One of the most remarkable art exhibitions ever held can now be seen at Burlington House, 
London, where over 800 pictures by the great Dutch Masters since the 15th century have 
been gathered from all parts of the world. The 50 Rembrandt pictures alone are worth 
about three million pounds. We give here a few of the bsautiful paintings. See page 2 


ECCENTRICITY OF 
ELECTRICITY 

TWO PRICES FOR THE 
SAME THING 
The Curious Reason for a 
Very Complicated System 

HIGH PRICES FOR POPULAR 
HOURS 

We have received from the secretary 
of the British Electrical Development 
Association an interesting account of why 
companies selling electricity charge their 
customers two prices for the same thing. 

This explanation is offered as a com¬ 
ment on a recent article in the C.N., 
which suggested that the charging of 
two prices for the same thing is a national 
misfortune, inasmuch as it holds back 
the use of electricity for other purposes 
than lighting. 

The Mechanical Factor 

First the explanation. Electricity 
cannot be stored, as gas and water are 
stored, so the machinery producing 
electricity must be of such a size that,it 
will answer the demand at the moment 
night or day, summer or winter, when 
the demand is greatest. That greatest 
demand for lighting is in winter after¬ 
noons or evenings and Saturday nights, 
when everyone wants light at the same 
hour. The price of electricity for lighting 
is largely fixed by the interest and depre¬ 
ciation on the plant needed to supply 
these " peak hours ” of high demand. 

Later in the night, and in the daytime 
in winter, and during all the 24 hours 
in summer, a great deal of the plant 
required for the “ peak hours" of 
lighting in winter stands idle. As there 
is no capital expense for electricity 
produced off the peak hours " it can 
be sold with profit at a lower price,' and 
also assist in bringing down the cost of 
lighting during the period when the 
heaviest load is being borne. 

The high charge for lighting and the 
lower charge for heating and for other 
domestic or industrial uses depends, 
therefore, on the difference in cost. 

The Two;Part Tariff 

Many electrical undertakings use 
what is known as a two-part tariff. 
First they make a fixed charge which 
depends on the amount of lighting used ; 
and then a small charge per unit 
consumed for lighting, power, heating, 
or cooking, and this system is becoming 
general with an increased general use of 
electricity. 

Of some 300 undertakings in this 
country using this method of charging 
188 charge only a penny per unit or less 
for heating, cooking, or labour-saving 
devices. A population of 22,000,000 is 
served at this rate. 

In short, the several prices for the 
same thing are charged to suit the con¬ 
venience of the usually monopolist 
undertakings. In some places there are 
three ^ charges. First the charge for 
electricity used for lighting on a large 
scale. Then a larger charge for the same 
electricity used on a smaller scale; that 
is, a higher charge to poorer people. 
And third, a much smaller charge, about 
one-third usually, for other services 
than lighting, but which cannot be used 
Sinless lighting is also used. 

How to Solve the Difficulty 

The public is actually being tempted 
to use electricity when it does not want 
it by buying it more cheaply than when* 
it does want it. It is rather like the 
cheap midday tram; we can ride more 
cheaply when we do not want to go. 

It is the high charge for electrical 
lighting that frightens people off from 
electricity, and we are convinced that a 
uniform charge broadly spread over a 
year’s complete service for all objects 
would be'a greater recommendation 
for electricity than the present com¬ 
plicated manipulations of price, which 
the public do not understand and which 
does not in the least interest them. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


THE ALUMINIUM MAN 


ALFRED’S BOOK OF 
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POLISH FOXLEASE 

SUCCESS OF THE GUIDE 
SCHOOL 

Over a Hundred Children 
Want Six Places 

VILLAGE CHRISTMAS TREE 

By Oup Poland Correspondent 

The Guide School at Czorsztyn in Poland, a 
sort of Polish Foxlease modelled on the British 
Guide Headquarters, in which the C.N. ; has. 
always taken an interest, is doing very well. 1 . 
Our correspondent'sends us these notes oh it 
at the end of a successfully ear. ... . 7 ■/ j 

The Polish Foxlease has been silent 
for a long time, but that is not because 
it lias nothing to say to C.N. readers. 

The school has grown into something 
much bigger than was thought of 
originally. The first difficult question 
was finance. As it must be self-support¬ 
ing, a boarding-school was started for 
boys and girls under 12. The idea was 
to organise the school on Scout and 
Guide methods, and see how much 
scouting and guiding could be adopted 
in the routine of school life.- 

Brownies and Cubs-To-Be 

The experiment was successful. The 
school ranks now among t he first modern 
schools in Poland, and there are no 
vacancies for several years ahead., 
There were last term 127 applications 
for six vacant places. 

The whole staff of the school consists 
of Guiders and. Rangers; the children 
(30 altogether) are mostly Brownies 
and Wolf Cubs, with a few Scouts and 
Guides. The youngest pupils of our 
school, children of three and four, 
are Brownies and Cubs-to-be. They arc 
all keen to become, real Brownies and 
Cubs. One day the following discus¬ 
sion was overheard in the nursery. 

Friends of the C.N. 

A four-year-old-girl said to the other 
children “ Let’s have a meeting, a real 
meeting. 0 

“ What is a meeting ? ” asked another 

girl. 

“ Well, a meeting is when people sit 
on the floor cross-legged and talk,” 

“ And what shall we do at the meet¬ 
ing? 0 asked an eager voice. 

“ We shall be Brownies,” was the 
answer. 

u But what shall we do as Brownies ? 0 
asked the same voice. 

A moment of silence, and then a firm 
answer came : 44 We have to be so kind 
and good that nobody shall notice it.” 

Another day at bedtime one of the 
four-year-old-girls says at her prayers : 
41 Please God, do let my mother be 
healthy.” Dzidka, her twin sister, in¬ 
terrupts her: " Our mother is quite 
healthy; why do you bother God with 
such unnecessary things ? ” 

All the children, big and small, are 
great friends of the C.N. Some of them 
can read it easily, others are trying 
hard, but never get farther than the 
headings, and a lot only understand 
the pictures. They all come to the 
C.N. afternoons when the older children, 
who know English, explain to The rest, 
in Polish, all the interesting things they 
read in the C.N. 

Busy Child-Workers 

Besides the school for children there 
are also other branches of work in our 
Dworek Cisowy (the name of our 
•school). We have workshops where 
our Rangers are working together with 
the village Guides. They make machine- 
knitted sweaters, jumpers, and so on. 
They embroider pretty waistcoats, 
like those worn by Highlanders, and 
sell them, not only in Poland but also 
abroad. This industry was started only 
a year ago and has already made its 
name. The President of Poland has 
sent us orders. 

The lending library for the village 
people is flourishing ; so is the First- 
Aid Station. In addition to other work 


The Queen to the People 

Much sympathy has.been aroused.for the 
Queen in the trying weeks of the King’s 
illness, and v the; whole nation was moved by 
this message from Her Majesty to the Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Kynaston Studd. 

I have received the message which 
on New Year’s Day the Lord Mayor 
never fails to address to the King. 

This message, with its expression of 
loyalty, devotion, and sympathy, from 
the citizens of London, comes to me at 
a time of great anxiety. The King’s 
illness,'must take its long and arduous 



Her Brave Majesty the Queen- 


course, but, please God, I may look 
forward to the lifting-of the clouds, and 
to the happy realisation of the nation’s 
faith and hope. 

The love and affection extended to 
me and my children throughout these 
dark days have indeed been a support 
to me and to those near and dear to 
me, and' when health and strength 
shall be, as we hope, vouchsafed again 
to the King, it will be a source of hap¬ 
piness to him to know that in his suffer¬ 
ing he was ever in the thoughts of 
the citizens of London. 

I pray you, my Lord Mayor, to con¬ 
vey to one and all my heartfelt thanks. 


Continued from the previous column 

we have built a new house, and there 
we shall have a nice dispensary and a 
sick-room for people from the villages 
round. It is very much needed, as the 
nearest hospital is about 18 miles away, 
and there is no railway line to it. 

At Christmas we made a Christmas 
tree for all the poorest children living 
in the village. 

About twenty children come to us 
every year. Some come barefoot, 
wearing only cotton frocks in spite of 
the bitter cold and snow, - for their 
parents are too poor to buy them 
clothes. They all have tea with us, and 
their mothers too. • Then the tree is 
lit up, and each child finds .under the 
branches a jparcel with-warm clothes, 
some food, sweets, and toys. These 
parcels are prepared every year by* the" 
Guides of Posnan, a town in West Poland. 
The girls collect there old qlothes and 
turn them into pretty new garments. 
They themselves make the sweets, cakes, 
and most of the toys for our poor. 

A great joy it is for the children to 
look forward all the year round to the 
day when they will go to tea to the 
Guide School. 

It is good news to know that the 
founder of the Guide School, the Chief 
Guide in Poland, has received a very high 
distinction in honour of her public ser¬ 
vices—the Order of Polonia Restituta. 


LOOKING AT THE WORKS 

Making Physiology Interesting 
tor Schoolboys 

THE WORLD’S MOST 
WONDERFUL MACHINE 

Many were the pleasant and in¬ 
structive things the schoolboys saw at 
their own Exhibition at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall in Vincent Square, but it 
was the Aluminium Man that got 
the most attention. 

The Aluminium Man worked, and 
schoolboys, whatever they may think 
of work, like to see someone else at it. 
The Aluminium Man worked at half- 
hourly intervals during the day, and 
seemed as if he liked it well enough to 
go on for ever. 

When he was closed and at rest he 
looked like a knight in shining armour. 
For headpiece he had a rounded metal 
box with slits for eyes through which 
a red light gleamed, and big. pill-boxes 
for ears. They contained microphones 
as ears. There was a straight gash for a 
mouth, rather too wide for perfect 
beauty, but, to be candid, the Alu¬ 
minium Man’s face was not a type 
of manly beauty. 

The Bellows 

Down his front was a row of rivets 
1 which looked like waistcoat buttons; 
he had jointed arms and-legs, and feet 
that, like his face, were not so orna¬ 
mental that they might not prove useful. 

But it was when the waistcoat 
buttons flew open that the glories of 
the Aluminium Man were revealed. 
Inside was a pair of tubes, representing 
his gullet, his larynx, and his pharynx, 
and so on, which led to a pair of bellows 
which were his lungs, on to and through 
a filter which represented the first part 
of the digestive tract. 

Away to the right was a wheel that 
never stopped turning, and was con¬ 
nected with the bellows. The non-stop 
wheel which turned a pump was the 
heart. 

The heart pump was supposed always 
to be driving blood through tubes 
which represented the arteries, and 
getting it back from other tubes which 
were the veins. 

Stoking the Boiler 

But we are going too fast. What drove 
the heart of the Aluminium Man ? Its 
driving wheel was joined to a turbine 
right at the bottom of the waistcoat. 
And what, drove the turbine ? 

We must return to the Aluminium 
Man’s gullet, down which food was 
poured and, avoiding the lungs, went 
into another cavity where another wheel 
turned at intervals. This cavity was 
the stomach. The wheel was pulverising 
it as it came in. 

When the food was all nicely pul¬ 
verised, or digested, it fell a stage 
lower down into another cavity which 
was the boiler of the body. Schoolboys 
know what stoking means when they 
apply that word to their meals. The 
Aluminium Man gave them a representa¬ 
tion of stoking. 

Telephone Messages 

.The food as digested stoked the 
boiler. The boiler stirred the turbine; 
the turbine worked the heart. The 
heart and the lungs worked together. 

When they were working they could 
stir the nerves to send telephone 
messages to the headpiece; or, con¬ 
trariwise, the telephone exchange in 
the headpiece, actuated by messages 
received at the microphone ears or, the 
telescopic eyes, could send back mes¬ 
sages to heart and lungs, and even to 
the stomach. 

Thus in an elegant and graphic 
manner the Aluminium Man disclosed 
to the schoolboys some of the wonders 
of the world’s most wonderful machine, 
the human body. Picture on page 12 


GLOWING COLOURS 

IS THIS IT ? 

Lovely Copy ot the Gospels 
Written a Thousand Years Ago 

ONE MAN’S 60,000 MANUSCRIPTS 

One of the most precious' things in 
the world has left England for the New 
York Public Library. It is a* beautiful 
copy of the four Gospels written in 850, 
when the Danes terrorised England and 
Alfred was a baby in his cradle. 

The monks who copied out the Prayer^ 
Books and Bibles before printing was 
invented wrote for the most part on 
vellum prepared from .calfskin, and used, 
excellent colours for their pictures and 
superb ink for their text. Thus the 
book which has gone to the New York 
Library shows no sign of decay, though 
it is more than a thousand years old. 

What a Famous Collector Did 

The lovely old illuminated manu¬ 
scripts had nothing to fear from fading 
ink or tattered page, but they have 
been destroyed in thousands by trades¬ 
men, or housewives who wanted covers 
for their jam jars. Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
that famous collector, used to say, “ My 
chief desire for saving vellum manu¬ 
scripts was first due to witnessing the 
unceasing destruction of them by gold¬ 
beaters, and my search for ancient 
charters and deeds by. seeing their 
destruction in the shops of gluemakers 
and tailors.” He rescued more than 
6o,0oo manuscripts in England and 
foreign lands, and this book of Alfred’s 
day came from- his cqllection. 

Ought we to grudge it to America ? 
Surely not ; for the British Museum is 
rich in ancient and lovely manuscripts. 
The people who exclaim loudest at the 
loss when an .art treasure goes abroad 
are too often those who never go to an 
art gallery. 

An Ancient Habit 

Our only regret should be for the 
destruction of old manuscripts, and this 
is not over yet, for some are being made 
into lamp shades. The re-use of old 
documents is an ancient habit, for in 
the British Museum there is a papyrus 
of the end of the first century, with 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens on 
the one side and an ordinary farmer’s 
account on the other. 

It would be a pleasant thing if pub¬ 
lishers could learn a lesson from that 
| book of 850, or from its kinsmen in the 
British Museum. These ancient manu¬ 
scripts have been prized for centuries 
for their rarity and beauty. Gay and 
beautiful pictures are sprinkled through 
the pages, there are letters of gold and 
silver, and the margin is filled with 
flowers, butterflies, or dragons. Today 
Bibles are usually printed on flimsy 
paper, without a picture or adornment 
of any sort, as if the publishers wanted 
the book to look as ugly and dull as 
possible. Indeed, a learned gentleman 
has suggested that this is the reason 
why there is not more Bible reading. 

A Story 01 Allred’s Boyhood 

When Alfred was a little boy, the 
story goes, his mother called him to her 
side and showed him a glorious book 
with pictures of the prophets and kings 
and angels in glowing colours. 44 This 
shall be your own,” she said, “ when you 
can read.” 

The boy began to learn at once. 

Was the manuscript in the New York 
Public Library Alfred’s book ? It is 
just possible. We can be very sure that 
the little prince would never have been 
fired ■ to learn reading by the ordinary 
Bibles of today. 

It is just that idea which inspired 
Arthur Mee’s Children’s Bible, one of 
the most beautiful editions of the most 
beautiful book in the world, of which 
fifty thousand copies have been sold in 
the last few years. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



PICTURES, RHYMES, AND 
SONGS 

A Jolly Book by a C.N. Friend' 

A very old friend of the C.N. and its 
companion papers is Mr. J. R. Monsell. 
From the beginning of the Editor’s 
enterprises he has been associated with 
them as artist, poet, or musician. 
h Now Mr. Monsell appears in all three 
delightful capacities in one little volume 
of colour, music, and poetry. Are 
there three better things in the world ? 
If there are we do not know of them, 
and we are glad that Mr. Monsell has 
brought them all together in Polichi- 
nelle, a collection of old nursery songs 
of France. He has put them in French 
and English side by side, has illustrated 
them in colour, and has set them to music, 
t We do not know if any one man has 
ever written a book, illustrated it, and 
set it to music before, but we should 
like to feel that Polichinelle is in 
thousands of nurseries and drawing¬ 
rooms where the C.N. goes. 

>> It is published by Humphrey Milford 
at 7s. 6d., and the delight this bright 
little book will give is cheap at the price. 

HIS MAJESTY 
George the Selfless 

A company of doctors and others, 
gathered together at a private dinner 
party in London the other evening, were 
discussing the King’s illness. 

Among .the guests was a gentleman 
who holds a post in Buckingham Palace. 
The talk turned on the King’s patience 
through trying hours, and the Court 
official looked up from the dessert. 

“I have always said, long before 
this (he remarked quietly), that the 
King should go down to history as 
George the Selfless. His Majesty is one 
of the most considerate, understanding, 
and unselfish of men, whether ill or well.” 

This story comes to us from one who 
was present, and we are glad to pass 
on the King’s new title to our reader*. 


COAL FROM THE TAP* 

It May Come Some Day 

Some day, the inventors say, when we 
want to light the kitchen grate for 
breakfast we shall be able to turn on a 
tap of liquid coal and set a light to it. 

That will be the outcome of all the 
experiments which are being made now 
to supply us with coal half-cooked with 
all its juices within it, so that fewer of 
its heat-giving materials will fly up the 
chimney in smoke and dust and ashes. 

These experiments, lately described 
in the C.N., are called the low tempera¬ 
ture carbonisation of coal. But they 
will not end in leaving us with merely 
solid coal in another form. Eventually 
they will liquefy the pitchy parts of it. 

When invention gets as far as that 
great furnaces and kilns will be set up 
in the coalfields and the inflammable 
oil will be pumped to neighbouring 
towns. It seems a dream now, but is 
it any stranger than the idea of supply¬ 
ing coal gas to every house seemed to 
our forefathers ? 

If we can get coal and its heat in the 
form of a gas, why not in the form of a 
liquid, to be turned on through a tap ? 


THE BOOKS OF 1928 
More and Better 

There were more, books published in 
this country last year than ever before. 

Except for the year of the General 
Strike, the number has been rising 
annually since 1922. In that year the 
new books and new editions were 10,842 ; 
last year they w*ere 14,399. 

We are glad to say that the number 
of serious books published is increasing, 
fiction being only now roughly about 
a quarter of the total output. Children's 
books have been enormously increased 
since the birth of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia and the Children's Newspaper, and 
they are now the second class in the 
list, coming next to Action, with 1439 
volumes. The next most popular class 
dpals with religion, with 981 volumes. 


THE PRIDE OF THE 
SCHOOL 
Keeping Birthdays 

The C.N.’s commendation of the boys 
of the Hungerford Road Council School 
for giving their school a birthday present 
lias brought us proofs that that good idea 
is by no means new. 

The girls of the Park School, Preston, 
tell us that for 21 years, every year since 
the school was founded, they have given 
a birthday present to the school. 

The mistresses and girls, past and 
present, of the County Secondary School, 
Putney, have commemorated their 
school’s twenty-first birthday by fitting 
up a beautiful library, the walls panelled 
midway in oak, with oak chairs and 
tables, high and low oak bookcases, and 
leaded lights in the windows. 

The Risley Avenue Council School, 
Tottenham, has followed the custom of 
making the school a present each year 
since its birth in 1912 ; and there are 
other schools in the neighbourhood on 
whose 'walls birthday gifts from the 
scholars are to be found. 

The Earlsmead Council School asks 
what we think of their School Motto 
based on its initial-letters. The motto is 
Endeavour, Courage, Service. 

The reply is Most excellent, Earlsmead! 

Evidently a laudable school pride is 
felt more widely than we knew. 


A GHASTLY THING GOING OUT 
OF THE WORLD 

The ghastliest fact about America, its 
lyncliings, is becoming a little less ghastly 
every year. There is better news again. 

The yearly average of lyncliings for 
the past ten years has been 46 ; last 
year there were nine. There were, 
however, 24 other attempts which were 
successfully beaten off by the police. 

Mississippi headed the black list last 
year with three mob murders ; Louisiana 
and Texas had two each, and Missouri 
and New Mexico had one each 


CANADA PENNY WISE 
Shall We Remain Pound 
Foolish ? 

Canada has given a handsome New 
Year’s box to the Empire, and a hint 
to her old Mother England. She has 
restored the Penny Post throughout the 
Empire. 

It is now cheaper to send a letter from 
Winnipeg to London, or from Montreal 
to Cape Town, or Melbourne, or Hong 
Kong than to send it from John Car¬ 
penter House to Fleet Street. All the 
way, 3000 miles, 6000 miles, 12,000 miles 
for a penny ! 

It is the cheapest journey in the world 
that the Canadian letter takes. 

Who will be the first to follow the 
oldest Dominion’s example ? Wc can 
fancy that the Australians, unwilling 
to be beaten by “ those Canucks,” will 
be the next Penny Posters. Trade 
follows the penny stamp ! 

And what about Old England ? She 
gave the Penny Post to the world. At 
present she says she cannot afford it. 
But if she charges three - halfpence 
she is only robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
taking the money out. of one pocket of 
John Citizen to put it into another. 

Why not take a lesson from a member of 
her young family, and see if a penny will 
not pay her more in the long run when 
spent on a stamp. It may well be that 
while Canada is Penny Wise wc are 
remaining Pound Foolish. 


THE L.M.S. ESTATE 

Mr. W. H. Christy Clay, the new land 
and estate agent of the L.M.S. Railway, 
will be the administrator of the largest 
estate in the British Isles, with a rent 
roll of /i,300,000 and 94,000 tenants. 

About 260 purchases of property and 
land are made every year by liis depart¬ 
ment, and 25,000 houses'and cottages 
have to be kept in repair. Under the 
employees’, house purchase scheme 700 
valuations were made in one year. 
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The Moving Way 

We are all back at school again, educating 
ourselves either in a classroom or a work¬ 
shop or at an editor's desk. 

ducation seems a dull sub¬ 
ject sometimes ; it would 
not be if we thought of it as the 
way by which we are led to 
the truth and beauty of the 
world. 

That is what the word educa¬ 
tion literally means. School is 
not for us a place where we stand 
still, but a moving way along j 
which we are walking and at the 
same time being lifted into the 
true world. 

We read history. It will not 
seem dull to us if we know that 
in the history lesson we are being 
led out into the marvellous story 
of our own people and of all the 
nations of the world. We shall 
know that we are going on an 
adventure into the realms of 
thought. We take up our phones 
and call up the mighty voices of 
old ; we see unrolling before us 
battles and tournaments, the 
meetings of senates and church 
councils, the voyages of the old 
mariners, and the adventures of 
pathfinders. We are led out of 
our own age, and we learn to see 
it as the meeting-place between 
a wonderful past and a still more 
wonderful future. 

We pass to the geography 
lesson, and once more we are led 
into other lands. In imagination 
we go journeys East and West, 
North and South. We come to 
know with sympathy how the 
brown and yellow and black 
races live. We sail down their 
rivers, climb their mountains, 
stand before their buildings; we 
come into their life, so that they are 
no longer foreigners but friends. 

“ Much have I travelled in the 
realms of gold,” Keats wrote, 
and we too, can be led into his 
realms of gold. It is an adventure 
to read the master minds ; we 
are given entrance into a place of 
wealth, and, wherever our lot 
may be cast, if once we have 
travelled there we shall always 
have the freedom of that land. 

An educated man is one who 
has been led in some way into 
the real world ; but for him the 
romance of his schooldays does 
not end when the last day of 
school is over. He has been 
brought into a world with a 
strange history ; he has learned 
to read a little of its secret ; he 
has even penetrated a little way 
into the realms of gold and 
crossed to the island where Pros- 
pero ruled, or has travelled with 
Ulysses and his mariners ; he has 
been carried into the treasure- 
house opened in the Bible. 

But he has still far to go ; he 
will be carried still farther along 
the moving way. If education is 
a moving way along which we 
travel the romance of it does not 
end till we arrive at all truth and 
i oodness and beauty. * 


Monte Carlo Forgets 

]\/Jonte Carlo is advertising its 
attractions. We notice it does 
not mention the shooting of crippled 
pigeons, let loose from a dark box for 
sportsmen who cannot aim'straight. 

^ ‘ © 

The Films Gone Mad 
H AS any great invention of our time, | 
‘we wonder, been managed with 
such poverty of ideas as in the case 
of the Kinema ? 

We suppose it must be true that 
no intellectual person has ever been 
to the pictures without being annoyed 
by the mad speed at which the films 
are put through. Yet it persists. Men 
walk at 20 miles an hour, horses run 
at a hundred; such speeds as never yet 
were seen or read of are every night 
on the screen. We confess ourselves 
baffled by the imbecility of it all. 

We mention the matter because we 
happen to have been shocked twice this 
last year with this pitiful childishness 
of the man who turns the kinema 
I wheel. The first time was in the 
appalling film of the Life of Jesus, 
which shows Christ . hurrying in 
Gethsemane ; the, second was the 
other day, when a film review of 
1928 showed the King on Armistice 
Day running to the Cenotaph . 

It would be hard to beat these 
things in all the history of feeble¬ 
minded. folk; yet every night the 
thing goes on before millions of people 
with some approach to intelligence. 

© 

The Golden Way 

’pHERE is a dear lady in an English 
village who has loved this paper 
and lias lived a generous and noble 
life. She is of the family of one 
of the greatest men of science and 
one of the simplest Christian gentle¬ 
men who have ever lived. 

Now she lies ill, passing out of the 
world, waiting for the wondrous 
Dawn we all shall see one day. A 
friend has been to see her, and she 
found her inspired with great courage. 
But what is unforgettable is a thing 
the friend said afterwards: 

She cannot be here very long now ; 
but she was determined to live over 
Christmas , so that her friends might 
be happy . 

From the sick bed of this brave 
woman these lines reach us : 

The river of life flows on 

"From its mountain source to the sea, 

Dark and grave in the shadow, 

In the sunshine dancing with glee. 

The sand of its bed is sorrow, 

And weariness, toil, and pain ; 

But joy is scattered along it 
In nuggets of golden grain. 

If we sift the sand in passing, 

And the bright grains keep each day, 
When we reach the sea at sundown 
It will pave us a golden way. 

We pray for a golden way for this 
most gracious lady. 


To the Rescue 

[n the sad story of Afghanistan's 
civil war there is ‘one piece of 
news which must make us all glad. 

A flight of 13 British aeroplanes 
came to rescue French and German 
women and children in Kabul . 

Only ten years ago these nations 
were fighting one another. The rescue 
work required skill, precision, and 
daring, and it is a proud thing that 
the flying-men took the risks so 
willingly for those who were counted 
enemies almost the other day. 

Is there any man left on the Earth 
who does not see how mad war is ? 
© .. ’ 

Tip-Cat 

Come things worry women more than 
men* Men ought not to worry 
them at all. 

B 

visitor complains that Southend 
consists of 75 per cent of cockles 
____ and w h e 1 k s. 

Peter Puck Wants Even the oldest 

To Know inhabitant is a 

merry old sole. 

B 

J^OBODY looks 
forward to 
old age. Nor 
even back to it. 
□ 

Education is 
said to give 
boys and girls a 
sense of right 
values. Teaches ; 
them what they, 
are worth, but 
they can’t al¬ 
ways get it. 

□ 

Tnra would be 
very dull, we 
are told, without mistakes. Then it 
ought to be much brighter than it is. 

B 

The clothes an M.P. wears, says one of 
them, are entirely his own affair. 
Surely not self-made ? 

B 

J)ebt collectors are always polite. They 
are afraid that if they were not they 
might have to be collected themselves. 

ED 

Jn Central Europe, it is said, men still 
vindicate their honour in a matter 
of minutes. Perhaps they have not got 
much. 

© 

Two Generations 

Jt is said that this generation knows 
how to live; it can be said of 
my generation that it knew how to die. 

Professor R. Hanson 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
N unknown friend of Dundee is 
giving the city 400 houses for 
working-people. 

Two hundred institutions have lately 
received gifts from Mr. Bernhard 
Baron’s Charitable Trust. 

I? very kind of serious crime showed 
a decrease in Scotland last year. 
£)oncaster policemen have raised 
enough money to buy boots 
for 1000 children. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If perfect people 
live in model 
dwellings 
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The Swiss Bells 

By a C.N. Traveller* 

J^ENISE had had all the privileges 
of the journey from Paris. Denise 
was the girl. 

Denis, her twin brother, had as 
usual been made to sit in the most 
uncomfortable seat in the carriage ; 
had had to give up the only banana 
there was ; and had had to carry the 
rugs along the porterless platform. 

But waiting to get on to the boat 
Denis stood in the crowd near a most 
thrilling. lady, who said to him 
urgently : “ ’Ware axe ! ” 

And sure enough she was carrying 
an ice-axe with a very sharp point, 
having just come back from climbing 
in Swiss mountains. She told Denis 
a little about it. 

“ Away there, high in the Alps, 
there are only about a hundred 
people. All the little boys up to five 
wear little skirts, and carry a bell 
on one shoulder so that if they 'get 
lost the bell guides people to them.” 

“And the girls? ” inquired Denis. 

“ I didn’t see any bells fastened on 
the girls,” said the lady. 

Denis was full of this naturally 
when he and his twin met again on 
deck. " Girls are not so precious you 
see in Switzerland as boys,” he crowed; 

“ they have no bells on them.” 

And the astonishingly clever reply 
of Denise, aged twelve, was this: 

Girls are belles already! . A 

© ; > . 

News From Aberdeen 

By an Aunt 

common or garden Aunt who 
really does not do anything 
exciting enough in her daily life to 
find an excuse, she says, for writing 
to the C.N., feels she must communi¬ 
cate the fact that Dorothy the Darling 
(of Aberdeen) has gone to school. 

Five years old is Dorothy the D., 
and correctly dressed in the briefest 
little gym tunic and cutest little hat 
she has started her adventures in the 
world of learning. 

The fact is that this school must 
have a very bright and understanding 
Head, for a girl from the baker’s, 
reports Dorothy, comes in and sees 
us at eleven o’clock every morning 
with a tray of delicious cookies and 
cakes. The pupils will have a penny 
in their fists. They select a cake ! 

If you do not call this news, this 
bright wandering of young fresh eyes 
among trays of fresh young cakes, all 
the plunging into the waters of 
decision, and the emerging (tongue 
out) of rosy lips, with radiant smiles, 
why, you are out of touch with the 
Five-Year-Old’s scale of values. 

* ■ ' 

A Prayer of Long Ago 

Lord, Thou knowest what is best 
for me to do, according to Thy Will. 

Give me, I beseech Thee, what Thou 
wilt, as much as Thou wilt, and when 
Thou wilt. Do with me in all things 
as it shall please Thee. Place me 
where Thou wilt. Lo, I am Thy ser¬ 
vant, ready to do all things that Thou 
commandest me; for 1 desire not to 
live to myself but to Thee. 

A Prayer by Bishop Hiekes in 1694 
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1000 MILES OVER 
THE UNKNOWN 

IN THE HEART OF 
ANTARCTICA 

Sir Hubert Wilkins’s Great 
Flight and What it Has Proved 

NEW FACTS IN GEOGRAPHY 

Where the great Ice Barrier qlasps 
the white Antarctic Continent in its 
freezing grip brave adventurers from 
the Northern Hemisphere wait to probe 
tli.e mysterious recesses of the plains 
and mountains of the Southern Pole. 

The adventurers are Captain .Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, his old companion 
Lieutenant Ben Eielson, and their 
party, who are stationed near the 
Weddell Sea; and Commander Byrd, 
who is waiting by the Ross Sea. If 
one imagines the Antarctic Continent 
as lying within the dial of a clock. Sir 
H. Wilkins, on Deception Island, is at 
ii o’clock on the dial, or between that 
and midnight, while Commander Byrd is 
at about 7 o’clock in the Bay of Whales. 

The Farthest Solitude 

Sir Hubert Wilkins, who has already 
made one great flight over the Ant¬ 
arctic Continent’s frozen lands, is 
nearest to the most southern point of 
South America. Commander Byrd, who 
is also waiting to fly over the South Pole, 
is 2400 miles away from the nearest 
human dwelling. He and his party are 
in the farthest solitude of the globe. 
There is no other place to which a ship 
can sail away from civilisation. 

These daring men send back to civili¬ 
sation by wireless the stories of their 
endeavours, their trials and their 
triumphs ; but words are hardly able 
to tell the dangers that surround them, 
or the thrill they feel in surmounting 
them. What a tale it was that Lieut. 
Ben Eielson told of the wonder of their 
first flight over Unknown Antarctica! 

Off at Last 

There had been trying weeks of pre¬ 
parations and waiting. At last the great 
moment came. The plane with Sir 
Hubert Wilkins and himself shot forward 
and upward. It climbed and climbed to 
sail over the 8000 feet range of the 
mountains of Graham Land. Beneath 
the airmen the mountains were striped 
with giant glaciers, into whose cre¬ 
vasses St. Paul’s Cathedral might have 
been dropped out of sight. 

They went on and on above the 
tremendous high plain, able to see so 
far and so clearly that below them the 
white land seemed like a map on which 
they could identify the places explorers 
long ago had found on foot. 

There were the Seal Islands, then 
Foyn Island, and next to it Weather 
Island, and far to the south-west the 
island where Shacldeton lost his boat. 
To these explorers (the first who ever 
burst into the silent ocean of the air 
above Antarctica) it must have seemed 
that they might go on for ever. 

The Prudent Airmen 

They had gone over 500 miles- when 
below they saw a water channel, the 
Stefansson Strait, 20 miles wide, which 
showed that Graham Land was actually 
a great island and not, as hitherto had 
been supposed, part of the Antarctic 
Continent. They found also that it was 
divided into two parts. 

Below, the plain was smooth and 
inviting, but an aeroplane that has 
travelled over 500 miles into the un¬ 
known, and may have more than 500 
miles to go back, compels its airmen to 
be prudent. They turned back, the 
wind helped them home, and they 
planed down to Deception Island with 
one of the most wonderful memories to 
treasure that men have ever had. 

The future of Antarctic exploration 
would seem to lie in the air. 


The Soldier's surprise packet 


T he death of a gallant soldier, Major- 
General Pilcher, recalls a story 
which was well known in the British 
Expeditionary Force in Franco. 

When poison gas was first used by the 
enemy the soldier who had not ex¬ 
perienced it was inclined to belittle the 
danger. He did not Want the gas mask 
and the bag almost as cumbersome as 
a lifebelt. But General Pilcher was 
strict in his orders that every man should 
wear the apparatus on his chest, tied 
round his neck and waist, with the mask 
in its bag ready to slip up over the face 
at a moment’s.warning. 

One day the General found himself 
near the front line without his gas 
equipment, and felt greatly embarrassed. 
He had been very stern with those who 
said their masks were lost, or stolen, or 
forgotten, and here was he breaking his 


own rule and setting his men the 
worst of examples ! : 

Then he met a soldier going to the 
rear, and borrowed his equipment. After 
that he went on to the danger zone, 
where he met a party, all wearing their 
gas masks. 

Characteristically thorough, the Gen¬ 
eral told them to put on the masks 
while he timed them with his stop-watch. 
They fumbled with the bags and the 
masks, and he said, “ Far too slow; 
watch me.” 

Thrusting his hand into the bag he 
whipped out a pair of old socks ! 

.The soldier had evidently lost his 
mask and padded the bag with soejes so 
that it should not look empty. It was 
a happy thought for him, no doubt, but 
it brought a most unhappy moment 
for the General. 


ENGLAND’S CRICKET HEROES 



Tate 


Hammond 


Larwood Hendren 






Here are the eleven English cricketers who, by their wonderful play in the Test Matches in 
Australia, kept the Ashes for England. See page 2. 


TALE OF A COLLAR-STUD 
How a Lile Was Saved* 

When Father loses his collar-stud 
he is naturally annoyed, but there never 
was a collar-stud so priceless as that 
which belonged to Mr. W. Peacock, of 
the Risca Colliery in Monmouthshire. 
It saved his life. 

Mr. Peacock was an electrician in the 
power house at the colliery, and, believing 
that the current was off, put his hand 
on the terminals and took a charge of 
■2200 volts through his body. 

Why did it not kill him ? For some 
unexplainable reason the current leaped 
at the metal collar-stud he wore and 
expended all its power on it. The stud 
was driven, deep into his neck, and the 
metal melted. The electrician was badly 
burned, but had it not been for the 
electric current’s freakish path he must 
have lost his life. 


THE WOLF AT THE GATE 
Where Caesar Walked 

A ttle way from Rome Hadrian’s 
Villa keeps the memory of the dead 
Caesar who used to walk in its pleasure 
grounds. Today the tourist admires 
that lovely place and listens to the 
murmur of the waterfalls which supply 
Imperial Rome. 

These are summer memories, In a 
cold winter, such as Rome is now 
experiencing, the wolves sometimes 
come down from the hills. One was 
shot there the other day and then 
another, and it is felt that some are 
hiding in the busli near by. It would 
perhaps have been kinder to let them 
live to run away, for, after all, it was 
a wolf which suckled Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of the Eternal 
City. See World Map 


THE WIRELESS NOBODY 
BcLIEVED IN 

HOW IT ALL BEGAN 

Post Office Expert Who Knew 
ft and Pooh-Poohed It 

AN IDEA THAT FORCED ITSELF 

The telegraph cable from England 
to the Isle of Man having broken down 
it must seem to this generation the 
most natural thing in the world that 
wireless should fill the breach. 

Indeed so rapidly do aerial telephony 
and telegraphy extend the compass 
of their service that we are bound to 
wonder how long the old system will 
survive. 

If wc turn to the history of last 
century, when ordinary telegraphy was 
the outstanding marvel of the world, 
we find that accidents brought about 
substitute services such as are now 
designed. Long before Marconi was 
born certain men used wireless. And 
they did not believe in it. 

What a Storm Did 

Sir William Preece, for many years 
a high official at the Post Office and 
perhaps the greatest expert in the 
world on telegraphy, once had an 
experience in Scotland of conditions 
such as have lately arisen with the 
Isle of Man. A great storm severed the 
cable which ran from the Scottish main¬ 
land to a group of islands. Communi¬ 
cation was essential, as the gale inter¬ 
fered with shipping. Preece, who never 
thought that wireless would be practic¬ 
able, sent wireless messages to his 
island. He had signals tapped out on 
the transmitter in the ordinary way; 
they travelled to the point at -which 
the break had occurred, leaped into 
the air as electric waves, and by good 
luck were caught by the wares in the 
island, detected by the receiver, and 
duly written out. 

That was a very astonishing thing. 
A similar one had occurred in America 
years before when Samuel Morse, in¬ 
ventor of the telegraphic alphabet 
which still bears his name, actually 
wirelessed without knowing it. He 
was experimenting with his alphabet 
with an ordinary telegraph ware between 
transmitting and receiving stations. 

Years Before Ma*coni 

His messages were received, faintly 
yet with sufficient distinctness to be 
deciphered. Some time later Morse 
found to his great astonishment that 
his signals had been carried in spite of a 
break in the line owing to workmen 
having cut through the wire at a point 
where it ran underground. Wireless 
was ready waiting for the world all 
those years before Marconi. 

The curious thing is that Sir William 
Preece, who did such brilliant things 
for ordinary telegraphy and had had 
this wonderful experience of wireless, 
entirely refused to believe in wireless 
as a scientific or commercial possibility. 
At the time when Marconi was struggling 
for recognition and for help in testing 
and applying his discoveries, the veteran 
scientist pooh-poohed the whole thing. 

There can have been few inventions 
in the history of the world which have 
with such force and persistency forced 
themselves upon great minds without 
acceptance. Edward Hughes, the in¬ 
ventor of the microphone which makes 
the telephone and wireless possible, 
walked about London receiving wireless 
messages on an instrument hidden under 
his coat, but nobody would believe him. 


LAST YEAR’S RAIN 

Last year’s rainfall in the Lake Dis¬ 
trict was astonishing. 

Whereas the average for the whole 
country is about 25 inches, Kendal had 
75 inches. It is the highest figure there 
for a hundred years, and near-Helvellyn 
there fell nearly 130 inches, which has 
only once been equalled in half a century. 1 
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EXPLORING YAMPA 
CANYON 

EXCITING VOYAGE IN 
TWO BOATS 

Disaster on Disaster and 
Victory at Last 

"FIRST WHITE MEN THROUGH” 

There have been . so many gallant 
journeys in our time that the exploration 
of the Yampa canyon seems almost a 
'small thing. 

It cannot be compared with the heroic 
attempts to_scale Mount Everest or to 
reach the Pole or to fly the Atlantic 
alone. Yet the first white men to 
traverse the canyon were very brave 
people, for five expeditions had failed 
before them and several lives had been 
lost in the turbulent river. 

In a desolate part of Colorado, about 
300 miles from Denver, the River 
Yampa flows into a mighty gorge. The 
rocky walls are from 2500 to 4000 feet 
high, and the river rushes swiftly over 
a rock-strewn bed, swirling, twisting, 
and roaring on its way through the giant 
corridor. The canyon is 59 miles long, 
and there are only two places where it 
is possible to scramble up to the outer 
world. The country round about is 
mountainous and barren, and there are 
very few settlers here. 

Looking for Adventure 

* A. G. Birch was»the leader of the 
first party to get through the canyon. 
With him went Charles Mace and 
Frederick Dunham, hoping to make a 
wonderful film, and Burt Moritz, an 
undergraduate looking for adventure. 
They had two boats, plenty of tackle, 
and tinned food. 

On the first day they only made six 
miles, so difficult was it to navigate the 
torrent. After shooting some rapids 
one of the boats was hurled on a rock, 
and Moritz was flung out. His comrades 
got him back, and not long afterwards 
Dunham and Mace were upset. They 
were wet and weary when they made 
their camp on a stretch of sand that night. 

The Surprised Beaver 

r For three days they had much the 
same sort of voyage. Always there were 
submerged rocks and rapids, with all 
too rare stretches of smooth water. 
Sometimes they saw deer or wild horses 
feeding on green patches along the 
slopes of the canyon, or duck and heron 
overhead. Once a great beaver sat 
staring at them, too surprised to be 
frightened. 

On the fourth day came disaster. 
There was a ^ mile of rough water; 
Birch and Moritz got through, but the 
second boat struck a submerged rock, 
and the current banged it against a 
great boulder. Both men were flung 
out, Dunham upon the boulder, where 
he lay stunned for a long time, and Mace 
into the current which swept him down- 
.stream 200 yards, battering him against 
rocks on the way. At last he was able 
to find something to cling to, and waited 
for rescue, bruised and breathless. 

A Feariui Walk 

Birch and Moritz beached their boat 
and came scrambling back over the 
bank to help. When they reached the 
scentf of the wreck they plunged into 
the stream, but Moritz was swept away 
and struck his head on a rock. He sank 
twice, and Birch had three people to 
rescue. He injured his back in doing it. 

All the cameras, films, rope, tools, 
food, and sleeping-bags were lost. Only 
three tins of food were left in the other 
boat, and there were long hard days ahead. 

It was decided that three should 
navigate the remaining boat while Birch 
should walk along the banks to a spot 
half-way down the canyon where escape is 
possible. Before starting he had arranged 
that a cattleman named Baker should 
meet them there with fresh supplies. 

It was a. fearful walk, all alone, for 
there were quicksands here and there. 
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CONSCRIPf ARMIES 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


ONE OF EUROPE’S GREAT 
DIFFICULTIES 

The Welcome Change That is 
Slowly Taking Place 

AN IMMENSE FRENCH FORCE 

One of the great difficulties of the 
nations of Europe in agreeing on 
armament reductions is the wide tradi¬ 
tion among them that it is the duty of 
every able citizen to train for the defence 
of his country. 

This is the principle of conscription, 
and under conscription the number of 
soldiers in each country in the last 
resort must always be the number of 
its able citizens. In Germany and the 
other defeated countries there is no 
compulsory training. The Peace Treaties 
fix the size of their armies (in Germany 
100,000 men), and these consist, as in 
Britain, of men who volunteer for 
service and are paid a market wage. 

A New Law in Belgium 

It is easy to regulate the size of a 
voluntary or a professional army, but 
how is the size of the conscript army to 
be regulated ? The tendency has been, 
in the countries that are really be¬ 
ginning to feel secure, to make the years 
or months of training shorter and shorter 
and of a kind suited rather to a home 
defence force than to a disciplined army. 

Attention has been drawn to this 
gradual change by a law which has 
just been passed in Belgium reducing 
the conscript infantryman’s period of 
training to eight months, as compared 
with 20 before the war. The change is 
particularly remarkable in Belgium 
because Belgium no longer enjoys 
guaranteed neutrality. But the same 
has happened in many other countries. 

Shorter Periods of Training 

~ Even in Russia the infantryman’s 
training has been reduced, like Spain’s, 
from three years to two, equal to the 
term in the new Poland. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia it is 14 months. In Italy and 
Greece it has been reduced from two 
years to 18 months ; in Holland from 
eight and a half months to five and a 
half; and in Sweden and Denmark by a 
few weeks. In Rumania and Serbia 
there has been no change ; and the same 
is true of Switzerland and Norway, but 
as their periods of training were only 
eight weeks and six weeks respectively 
they could not well be reduced. 

We have not mentioned France. 
France has reduced her infantry training 
for conscripts from three years to one. 
But at the same time she has developed 
a long-service professional army which 
in 1930 will be more than four times as 
large as it was before the war , with the 
result that, in spite of the shortened 
training for conscripts, the total number 
of men with the colours, including 
gendarmery (which are soldiers and not 
police), will be greater by one-seventh 
than before the war. 


Continued from the previous column 

All Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and half 
Monday Birch tramped, with nothing to 
eat. Then he reached the spot, and 
Baker was not there ! Birch had to 
climb 4000 feet to the top of the gorge 
and tramp 16 miles to Baker’s ranch. 
The cattleman had given them up for lost. 

Soon after Baker and Birch had 
carried food down the other three 
arrived, half-starved and exhausted. 
The temptation to go to the ranch must 
have been great, yet they fed and 
rested on the banks of the unfriendly 
Yampa and then continued their voyage. 
There were difficulties all the way, but 
no more disasters, and they got through 
after being away from roads and houses 
for 17 days. 

They had failed to get their unique 
film, but they had had plenty of adven¬ 
ture, and they had beaten River Yampa, 



The death duties have yielded during 
the last nine months over 60 million 
pounds. 


Over eight million pounds’ worth of 
damage was done last year by fire in 
the British Isles. 

In gratitude for his escape from a 
motor accident Lord Beaverbrook has 
given away £25,000. 

Last year the Fresh Air Fund gave 
a day's outing to 5.343,437 children, 
and a fortnight's holiday to 91,577* 

To Improve London’s Parks 

Over 800 unemployed men will be 
engaged on a £20,000 improvement 
scheme for London’s parks. 

Balloon’s Remarkable Voyage 

Three balloons sent up from Hucknall 
in Notts were returned from Germany, 
one having travelled 700 miles in 24 
hours. 

Robert Bruce’s Headquarters 

Lanercost Abbey, founded in the 
twelfth century, and for a short time 
Robert Bruce’s headquarters, has been 
given to the nation by Lady Cecilia 
Roberts. 

Millions of Mouth-Organs 

There are said to be about 50 million 
mouth-organs sold every year, most of 
them being made in Germany, where the 
two chief makers employ 6000 men. 

The Loneliest Island 

The present vicar of Tristan da 
Cunha, the world’s loneliest inhabited 
island, having fallen ill, the Rev. A. G. 
Partridge is going out in his place. 

Germany’s Debts 

Since . the war 80,000 claims have 
been presented by British creditors 
against Germany, and the sum of 
£85,000,000 has been paid. 

How the Money Goes 

Over 40,000 million pounds was 
paid by cheque in this country last 
year. On fifteen occasions the daily 
total exceeded 200 million pounds, 
a sum which used to be about the 
national expenditure in the days before 
The war. 


AT SCHOOL IN ANGOLA 
Working For Learning 

A reader of the C. N. sends us this account 
of how education is carried on in the Portu¬ 
guese colony of Angola in West Africa. 

Here education is not generalK avail¬ 
able for the natives, but the missions do 
what they can to educate the people. 

Our ocitali, or boarding school, has 
in it 105 boys between the ages of 7 and 
25. They come to school and ask to be 
admitted. Generally they have no 
money, and no clothes except a loin¬ 
cloth, so means have to be provided for 
feeding and clothing them. 

The school work is so arranged that 
the boys can attend for part of the day 
and work for their keep during the rest 
of the time. _ 

They rise at the sound of a bell—a 
piece of railroad steel given by the com¬ 
pany and struck with a hammer at half¬ 
past five in-the morning, just as the day 
begins to break. 

A Late Breakfast 

First they go to morning prayers. At 
six, when the Sun is just up, they go to 
work in the field gardens, or to mat¬ 
weaving, or to building, until eleven, 
without anything to eat, as morning 
eating is not customary with the natives. 

At eleven they return for breakfast, 
which consists of corn mush, or corn on 
the cob, according to the season. After 
breakfast .there is a period of rest for two 
hours, and then school begins. 

When school is over, at five, the boys 
join in a jolly game of football for half 
an hour, unless they are very enter¬ 
prising and go off in search of overtime 
work to earn a few pence to buy a much- 
needed shirt or pair of trousers. 

This is how the Angola boy labours 
to secure the education he desires. 
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A LANDOWNER’S 
GOOD DEED 

To Keep England Comely 

FREE LAND FOR GOOD HOUSES 

In a world of many talkers and few 
doers it is pleasant to hear what one 
man has done to keep his corner of 
England beautiful. 

While others complain of the hideous, 
jerry-built bungalows and villas spring¬ 
ing up everywhere Mr. Minoprio offered 
to give a piece of land at Avening, ia 
Gloucestershire, to the local council, and 
£20 for each cottage built on it. 

But there was a condition attached to 
the offer : the plans for these cottages 
had to be passed by the Gloucestershire 
Rural Preservation Committee. 

Of course the council agreed, and now 
the cottages are being built to harmonise 
with the old houses of the district. But 
for Mr. Minoprio there might have been 
red brick villas with blue slate roofs, 
and very raw and startling they would 
have been among the ancient stone houses 
for which the Cotswold country is famous. 

District Traditions 

The best architects say that new 
houses should conform to the traditions 
of a district. Whitewash and thatch is 
right in Hampshire, but not in the Cots- 
wolds, and stone would not be .right 
among the rosy, tile-hung cottages of 
the county of Sussex. 

Stone is too expensive for council 
cottages, but concrete slabs and concrete 
tiles have been used at Avening, and 
the new buildings blend well enough 
with the old. They have the same 
general proportions, high-pitched roof, 
and gables as their neighbours. 

What a splendid thing it would.be if 
more landowners would follow Mr. 
Minoprio’s generous lead, instead of 
contenting themselves with denouncing 
the builder of bungalows. 

Sometimes the builder only sins from 
ignorance. Tactful poepie who have 
been luckier in their education should 
point out to him that new cottages can 
be beautiful and cheap too. Those 
being built at Avening will only cost 
£400 apiece. 

SCHOOL POEMS 
A Useful Little Book 

An Anthology of School. By C. S. If olden 
(Lane, 7s. Od.) ■ 

This book is a selection of poems on 
schools, schoolboys, and schoolmasters, 
chosen and ’ edited by a teacher who 
himself contributes several of the poems. 
The writers quoted number 132. Thirty- 
three schools, mostly well known, are 
fervently praised, Eton heading the list 
with 22 honourable mentions. 

Almost every phase of school life is 
covered by the selection, the only exclu¬ 
sion being sport, which already has had 
anthologies of its own. 

It is curious that no such compre¬ 
hensive choice of poems about school 
sentiment and doings has been made 
before. The range in time is from 
Aelfric in the tenth century to writers 
now living, such as Kipling and Newbolt. 

The tone varies from grave to gay. 
The pervading note is intense pride in 
the school each author attended and 
appreciation of the companionships 
which school life brought. 

The book will be particularly interest¬ 
ing to teachers. We commend it 
heartily. It includes a substantial 
portion of heart-stirring verse. 


SCOTLAND SAVING 

One person in every three in Scotland 
lias a bank book, and the amount now 
saved in these books is 23 million pounds. 

The amount saved last year was over 
a million pounds, about £163,000 of this 
sum being saved in the little casli-boxcs, 
or home safes, kept in the homes of 
working-people. 
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THE LINE BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

THE TWO GATES 
OF BRITAIN 

Pushing the People From East 
to West and From West to East 

HISTORY SLOWLY RE-WRITING 
ITSELF 

. The writing -of history, even of the 
distant past, never finishes. 

It is so with the history of our own 
British Isles. Surely we ought to be 
able to agree about their early story. 
Well, we do not entirely agree. Even 


WHAT DOES 
IMPUHWE MEAN? 

Not the Same as Imbabazi 

THE WORLD HUNGRY FOR 
BIBLES 

A white man and a party of native 
porters went tramping one day along a 
dusty .track in Central Africa arguing 
hotly. 

What does impuhwe mean ? ” the 
white man had asked* 

The same as imbabazi," they had 
answered. 

Is it quite the same ? ” he persisted. 
Yes, yes," they replied; M if a 
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SHIPS IN HALVES 


that, small fragment of history has not 
been finally .written. 

Of this we were reminded by a lecture 
delivered not long ago in Wales by Sir 
Arthur Keith. His subject was the 
Racial Frontiers of Britain, and his talk 
turned chiefly on the question : How 
comes it that there is a sharp boundary 
line between England and Wales, 
Englishmen and Welshmen ? 

ihe Usual Account 

His explanation of this fact is not the 
same as that which appears in most of 
the histories. The usual account of the 
early peopling of Britain is that from 
time to time waves of energetic warlike 
"people came pouring from Northern and 
Central Europe into Britain by landing 
on its eastern and southern coasts. They 
pushed the people w T lio were still ear¬ 
lier living here back to the westward, 
driving them off, or annihilating them, 
or absorbing them. 

Broadly this is true, no doubt; but 
Sir Arthur Keith agrees with a later 
group of historians v T ho hold that this 
East to West movement across Britain 
is only a part of the truth. In Danish, 
Saxon, Celtic, and earlier times there 
was such a movement, but if we go 
farther back to, say, 2000 years b.c., 
there are evidences that earlier import¬ 
ant invasions of the British Isles came 
from the West. 

The Approach from the West 

Their line of approach was by way of 
St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea. 
These invasions, by Mediterranean races, 
came by way of Spain and Brittany 
and found their goals in the West 
of England, in Ireland, and in Western 
Scotland. Too little has been made of 
these early invasions, which largely 
peopled the islands by a seaward 
approach from, the West. 

Also, many centuries before the Saxon- 
tribes began to arrive, there were fre¬ 
quent invasions across the North Sea of 
a rude, strong, northern race identified 
by the “ beaker ” drinking-cups which 
are found in their graves on the Eastern 
side of Britain, just as the invaders from 
the Western side are traceable tlirough 
their stone tombs and stone monuments 
and places of worship. 

Tne Line of Clash and Strife 

The Celtic invasion was only 500 years 
B.c. Long before that invasion, which 
was so successful as to give a new 
language to East and West alike, there 
had been a clash between the invading 
forces from West and- East, and the 
line of that clash and strife is approxi¬ 
mately the frontier line between Eng¬ 
land and Wales. 

Though Wales has taken its language 
from an invasion starting in Central 
and Northern Europe, its people in a 
large degree are those of an earlier 
Western invasion. They are not fugi¬ 
tives pressed back into the hills by a 
succession of invaders crossing the North 
Sea or the Strait of Dover. They are 
mainly descendants of Western invaders 
of a very early date who have held their 
own, and the Welsh Marches are a 
frontier of conflict between races con¬ 
verging from opposite shores. 

Thus history is seeking, with patient 
observation, to revise itself in -the light 
of new knowledge. 


impuhwe and the man of imbabazi 
would both say, You had better stop.” 

But the man was still not satisfied. 
He was determined to be quite certain, 
because he was translating the Bible into' 
the language of the four million people 
of Ruanda, and he wanted to find the 
right word for mercy. At last he said : 

“If the man of impuhwe saw anyone 
suffering from wounds would he tend 
them ? ” 

“ No,” replied the Africans, “ he could 
not bear such a sight and would turn 
away afraid.” 

“ Would the man of imbabazi help ? " 

“ Yes, perhaps he would. Yes, he 
would pity the man and help him.” 

Then the missionary was glad that he 
had not used impuhwe to describe the 
mercy of God. 

How Children Help 

All over the world there arc men like 
that, translating the Bible into foreign 
dialects, or distributing it in heathen 
lands. Sometimes these men are wel¬ 
comed and sometimes stoned and beaten. 
The world is so hungry for Bibles that 
ten million were issued last year, besides 
thousands of Arthur Mee’s Children’s 
Bible, which has been sold in great 
numbers. 

Help for the work comes from all sorts 
of people. Eight shillings came from the 
children of a very poor school in Africa, 
Australian children gave up their prizes 
in one place, and Indian children gave 
up a meal in another place, to save 
money which could be sent to the Bible 
Society in London. These, and other 
: things worth knowing, are told in the 
society’s report, which takes the form 
of a book called The Glory of the Garden. 
The book should entertain all those who 
love flowers as well as those who like to 
know what England is doing to carry on 
John Wycliffe’s dream and give the 
common people of the world a Bible they 
can read in their own tongue. 


BOYSIE 

Isabel Cameron’s New Book 

Boysie. By Isabel Cameron. (T. D. Davidson, 
Elgin, Is.) 

Airs. Cameron has had a remarkable 
sale for her tales of Scottish life pub¬ 
lished locally ; her little book on The 
Doctor has reached an astounding 
circulation. In Boysie she introduces 
her admirers to a laddie six years old. 

Boysie is a charming little character, 
and Mrs. Cameron’s study of him will 
be usefully suggestive to parents who 
have their own charming little char¬ 
acters to manage at home, with a 
strong tendency to find new ways of 
being little pickles. But as Bpysie’s 
progress through this book is chiefly 
into and out of scrapes, he is perhaps 
more useful as a warning than as a 
model to youngsters like himself, though 
he is always a lovable little chap. 

We see him in this book feeling his 
way into life through mistakes, but 
always conquering the hearts of people, 
even the grumpiest, because his heart is 
in the right place, and he is sensitive 
to right and wrong, whenever he really 
thinks about them, and - is brave in 
doing what he knows lie ought to do. 


A Triumph of Wallsend 
Shipyard 

HOW THE SEATRAIN DELIVERS 
THE GOODS ' 

Our story about the new front half 
fitted on to the Suevic some weeks ago 
brought us a very interesting letter 
from Mr. G. B. Richardson, of the great 
Tyne shipbuilding firm of Swan, Hunter, 
and Richardson. 

He tells liow his firm did just the same 
thing for the steamer Milwaukee many 
years before the Suevic was wrecked. 
Mr. Richardson has a photograph show¬ 
ing the old half of the Milwaukee and 
the new bows made for’ her lying side 
by side at the . Wallsend shipyard. 
Ultimately the two pieces were dry- 
docked and fitted together. The new 
ship was a great success. 

A Converter Oa Tanker 

Air. Richardson also sends us a copy 
of the most excellent works magazine of 
his firm, telling how the steamer C. A. 
Larsen, built by bis firm many years 
ago as an oil tanker, was converted, 
like the Suevic, into a whaling depot ship 
in Norway, with a huge opening in her 
bows, like a mighty mouth with hinged 
jaws, through which whale carcases are 
dragged up to her decks. The Larsen 
has just been back at her birthplace for 
extensive repairs after having struck an 
uncharted submerged rock at Stewart 
Island, south of New Zealand. 

Finally Mr. Richardson and his works 
magazine tell us of the very remarkable 
vessel called the Seatrain, just built at 
his works. It is to carry 92 great 
goods trucks between Havana and New 
Orleans. Three of its decks have alto¬ 
gether 12 parallel pairs of rails running 
nearly the whole length of the vessel, 
except near the stern where the engines 
are. Each loaded truck on the quay is 
run in turn on to a sort of platform 
called a cradle, which is then lifted 
bodily from the quay and lowered into 
the ship’s hold. There the truck is run 
off along the rails to its allotted position, 
where it is securely fixed. In the same 
way, of course, the Seatrain can deliver 
its" goods, with an immense saving of 
time and labour. The vessel will carry 
7000 tons of this cargo. 

THE c.n. far away 
A Friendly Word in Distant 
Lands 

A Lancashire reader sends us his 
experience of posting his read copies of 
the C.N. to far-off lands. 

Seeing a request for copies three 
years ago in a missionary magazine he 
asked for addresses, and received three: 
one in the Australian Bush, another in 
New Guinea, and a third in Madagascar. 
He sent some copies to each of the 
addresses. 

Some months later, in a letter of 
thanks received from the Malagasy 
station, he was asked to send the C.N. 
by every fortnightly mail. Since then 
they have been used by the students 
learning English in a theological college 
in Antananarivo. 

A year afterwards he received two 
letters from students at the college 
showing how greatly the C.N. was 
appreciated there. Last July a letter 
came to him from one of these students, 
not from Antananarivo, 6000 miles away, 
but from an English address, and a few 
weeks ago his Malagasy friend visited 
him for a week-end, and on the Sunday 
preached in an English church. 

He adds: I hope to see him many 
more times before he goes back to his 
far-off native land, and I shall always 
remember the part played by the C.N. 
in giving me such an interesting friend. 

It is a form of international helpful¬ 
ness in which many of our readers par¬ 
ticipate, and we rejoice in it. 
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THE WONDERS OF 
PERSEUS 

ACROSS THE MILKY WAY 

The Misty Ligtii of Millions 
ot Suns 

THE DEMON STAR 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

One of the richest regions of stellar 
wonders in the heavens is the constella¬ 
tion of Perseus. 

It lies astride the Milky Way, and is 
almost overhead between 6 and 7 
o’clock in an evening, veering round 
toward the north-west later on. 

The chief stars of Perseus will be 
readily found as shown in the star-map 
if the observer faces south, but the almost 
Full Moon which will be present next 
week will dim considerably these stars. 

On a dark, starlight night this 
constellation will be found bespangled 
with numbers of stars. Field-glasses 
will increase those perceptible quite 
tenfold, while a powerful telescope will 
increase them a thousandfold, and yet 
still more come into view as the powers are 
increased and we peer farther and farther 
into the star clouds of the Milky Way. 

These millions of suns are only re¬ 
vealed to the naked eye as a faint but 
distinct luminous area of varying in¬ 
tensity, filling the space between the 
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dotted lines shown on the star-map. 
This is visible when the sky is very 
dark and clear, free from artificial 
illumination. The faint light from these 
myriads of suns has been between 
15,000 and 26,000 years reaching us. 

Alpha, the brightest star in Perseus, 
is about 12 million times as far away 
as our Sun, Alpha’s light taking 192 
years to reach us. As it radiates about 
500 times the light of our Sun we can 
thus gain some idea of its immensity. 

Of far greater interest is Algol, 
the Demon Star of the ancient Arabian 
astronomers, so called on account of the 
periodical changes which they noticed 
in. its light. For while Algol appears 
normally near second magnitude, at 
intervals of 2 days, 20 hours, and 49 
minutes, it dwindles to near fourth 
magnitude; we then receive but one- 
sixth of its light, the other five-sixths 
having been eclipsed by a great and 
comparatively dark world that revolves 
round it. 

An Invisible World 

An instance of this will be visible 
next Monday evening, January 21, 
when at about 7 o’clock Algol will be 
partially eclipsed. It will appear very 
little brighter than the small fourth- 
magnitude star Rho in Perseus, which is 
about four times the Moon’s apparent 
width below Algol. 

By about 11 o’clock, when this great 
invisible world will have passed between 
us and Algol, this great sun will be 
seen to have regained its normal bright¬ 
ness, which is but little less than that 
of Alpha. 

In a little under three days’ time, as 
we have said, Algol will again be par¬ 
tially eclipsed, as before ; and this goes 
on so regularly that it becomes quite 
easy to calculate the times when suc¬ 
ceeding eclipses will occur, as seen from 
our world ; for actually these eclipses 
of Algol took place 120. years ago, 
according to the latest investigations, 
this being the time Algol’s light takes 
to get to us. G. F. M. 
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The Mystery of 
the Junior Cup 

CHAPTER 33 
Upper v. Lower 

A lthough both the umpires in 
this annual event must be 
seniors it would be rather rough to 
call upon the same pair to stand 
umpiring every afternoon for; per¬ 
haps, six days running. So any 
umpire may be relieved when he 
has had enough by any other 
senior who will stroll forth to take 
his place. 

This works well ; it also gives 
most of the cricket captains of 
houses an opportunity of observing 
at close quarters budding bowlers 
and batsmen who may presently 
be of use. 

It was unfortunate that an un¬ 
usual and peculiar incident should 
have added, at the very start of the 
game, to the feeling which was 
rising between the two camps. 
This incident was nothing less 
extraordinary than a change of 
mind on St. Pierre’s part about 
taking first innings ! It seems that 
several of his own side had urged 
him, by employing the old argu¬ 
ment that they would do better 
when they “knew what they’d' 
got to beat" ; in any case, the 
fact remains that Keegan had 
scarcely told Hendry that he must 
start the bowling with Beale when 
into the pavilion hurried St. Pierre 
and exclaimed to Keegan, “ Oh, 
look here ! I’ve changed my mind. 
You chaps can go in first I ’’ 

Keegan started. 

“ But you've already decided! ’’ he 
said. “ You can’t change now—■—" 

“ Who says I can't ?" broke in 
St. Pierre. “ There’s no rule 
against it. I won the toss ; I have 
the choice.’’ 

Feeling sure that St. Pierre was 
wrong, but without precedent to go 
by, Keegan thought at first of ap¬ 
pealing to Ponsonby. But he didn’t. 
For as captain he would much rather 
have first innings and had meant to 
choose it if he had won the toss. So 
he answered quickly, “ Oh, all 
right. We’ll go in,’’ and bade his 
first pair of batsmen put on their 
pads. 

So far, so good. Both he and St. 
Pierre were quite suited. However, 
some on both sides began to grouse 
at the change, and the pros and 
cons of the argument was spreading 
, to the spectators. 

But here came the umpires. And 
here were St. Pierre and his team. 
And here, an instant later, marched 
Randall and Crawford, trailing their 
bats and trying not to look nervous. 

It was ten minutes past two on 
this Monday afternoon when the 
first ball was bowled. At half-past 
two Puggie called his partner for a 
short run, but, perceiving that 
though he himself could make it 
Crawford could not, sent him back 
and sacrificed his own wicket. Five 
minutes later another wicket was 
lost, owing to Planchu’s delusion 
about his ability to clump a luscious 
half-volley out of the ground. 
When the ball, duly clumped, 
dropped into the hands of the long- 
lield its dumper abandoned delu¬ 
sions and gave way to Pauli (who 
believed in getting his eye in, to use 
his pet phrase) and could sit on the 
splice all day, he declared, if he 
liked. Today, however, his eye 
was unhappily out, straight off, 
for a rising ball tapped him on the 
shoulder and descended pitilessly 
to the bails. 

“ Hard luck, old boy 1 ’’ they told 
him when he’d trudged back. 

The scorer chanted, “ twenty- 
three-duck ’’ to the telegraph. 

“ A feeble show! ’’ growled 
Pinion, though reminded that there 
were ten more wickets to fall yet, 
and that a. bad beginning often 
makes a good end. “ At cricket," 
retorted Pinion, “ I've noticed it 
doesn’t." Yet the optimists were 
asking him What did we say ? when 
stumps were drawn for the day at a 
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quarter to five with the telegraph 
showing two hundred and eleven 
for eight and Keegan sixty not out— 
a real “ captain’s innings?’ 

He failed to add to this the next 
afternoon, but his successors put 
up a dogged fight, so that before a 
shower sent them all off the field 
two hundred and seventy-six was 
smiling from the tins. Afterwards, 
Hendry, last man in, scraped a 
couple of singles and saw his partner 
caught off a tame stroke to point. 
Then down came the rain in earnest 
and stumps were pulled up. 

“ Two-seventy-eight. Not so 
dusty 1 ” Pinion conceded. 

The school was playing Repton 
at home next day, so, according to 
custom, they had to adjourn till 
Thursday, when Keegan relaid his 
commands on Beale and young 
Hendry. 

- “ You start at the double-trees 
end, Beale. You at the other end, 
Hendry." 

“ What makes you think he’s a 
bowler ? " whispered Randall. 

“ Ponsonby’s keen on him," was 
all Keegan answered. 

Bowling at quite a reasonable 
pace for his age but with no idea 
of spin and little of length, Beale 
surprised himself, the crowd, and 
his jubilant comrades, by sending 
Thompson’s stumps flying with his 
first ball. Thompson, who hailed 
from Mostyn’s and fancied his 
batting, afterwards declared that a 
fly got into his eye ; a distressing 
announcement, if true, but unfor¬ 
tunately drowned by the piercing 
applause ascending from Lower 
School. One wicket for no runs was 
tremendous going. 

Beale’s success ended there. For 
the present, at any rate. He sent 
down three long hops which were 
faithfully tonked, plus a'full pitch 
that travelled for four, and one 
solid yorker. But a yorker was not 
likely to trouble Austin, who 
brought his bat down on it with a 
plonk and a smile; and now every 
eye on the ground was focussing 
Hendry as Keegan tossed him the 
ball while the fieldsmen crossed 
over, some lingering to ascertain 
their new places. 

“ Who is that kid going on ? " 
the spectators were demanding. 

Their questions were answered 
through the prominence which the 
Junior Run had brought Hendry. 
44 Oh, that chap, is it ? " they 
growled. “ That weird sort of 
sportsman ! " 

“ Yes, the surly chap who 
wouldn’t run in the sports ! " 

And when they saw that Pon¬ 
sonby himself, and no other, had 
elected to stand umpire at young 
Hendry's bowling crease, several of 
them exchanged glances. 

“ Has Ponsonby got an idea that 
Hendry can bowl ? " asked these 
glances. 

It ldoked like it. For it was 
rare for the Captain of Cricket to 
bother himself with the umpire's 
coat in this game. And so, while 
the bowler was giving his sleeves 
their last tuck, an unusual hush 
pervaded the rugs on the slope and 
the company in the deck chairs 
44 sat up and took notice." This 
was Pinion's expression. “ Look! " 
he whispered excitedly. “ Look 
how the dukes are sitting up to take 
notice." 

“ Yes; and do look at Ripshank 1 
I've never known him so keen on 
our game before ! Is Hendry really 
a bowler ? " 

“I don’t know,". Pinion said 
drearily ; and ’ for once there was 
such a genuine note in that dreari¬ 
ness that his companion turned and 
stared at him, wondering a little 
whether Pinion’s thoughts were 
turning back to the time when he 
and Randall had been so thick with 
that Hendry chap that they had 
practically admitted him to their 
famous firm. But that was going 
on for seven months ago and since 
then—much had happened. I 


CHAPTER 34 

Ordeal 

oung Hendry felt very conscious 
of the deep stillness; and, as 
Pinion and the other had truly 
divined, he felt also greatly con¬ 
scious of Ponsonby’s presence. It 
made him nervous. To start under 
the very nose of the Captain of 
Cricket and in front of all this 
critical concourse was more than 
he had bargained for. 

And those three extra fieldsmen 
upset him as well, clamouring at his 
elbow to know where he wanted 
them. He had never bowled with 
thirteen fieldsmen before, and, like 
an ass, he hadn’t thought out what 
to do with them. . Thus chiding 
himself, and embarrassed by the 
great Ponsonby, who was watching 
all the time without the slightest 
expression on his face, young 
Hendry- hurriedly disposed of the 
trio and wished Keegan at the 
bottom of the North Sea. 

Then Keegan's voice cut in, 
urging him on. And that made it 
worse. 

He started to walk back the few 
yards for his run, but in his flurry 
he was forgetting something else. 
He was reminded by another voice, 
Ponsonby's this time. 

“ Are you bowling round the 
wicket or over the wicket ? " 

“ Oh, I’m sorry. Round, please," 
he replied in inaudible tones. 

“ Did you say round ? " 

“ Yes! Round, please," stammer¬ 
ed young Hendry, looking confused 
and catching a snigger from mid-off. 

“ All right No hurry," said Pon¬ 
sonby. 

So there he has to wait at the 
end of his run, while Ponsonby 
carefully gives the batsman liis 
guard. And what a business he 
makes of it—in all that suspense 
and dread silence. “ No, a shade 
more. Just a shade more." Hand 
moving to illustrate. “ No ! Now 
you’ve got too much." Hand busy 
once more. “ There ! That’s it ! " 

Then Ponsonby draws back 
solemnly in line with the sticks. He 
takes a last look at the batsman. 
He turns his head slowly toward 
Hendry. 

And by this time young Hendry 
is wishing harder than ever that 
he had never tried to bowl a ball 
in his life. 

Awful silence ! 

Appalling proximity of Pon¬ 
sonby ! 

Tons of Upper School men all 
ready to laugh at his failure L 

How different from those jolly 
games at the Manor House; on 
that cosy little ground (instead of 
this vast one) ; with one of the 
masters or Dick, the old grounds¬ 
man and pal, standing cheerfully 
beside you with your sweater over 
his arm (instead of this impassive 
and frightening Ponsonby) ; sur¬ 
rounded by friendly faces; where 
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sometimes you were greeted with 
clapping—those happy games at 
the Manor where you knew you 
could hold your own with the best; 
where you started full of confidence, 
aware, without any shamming, that 
fellows looked up to you. There 
wasn't a single soul who looked up 
to you here. A few had for a short 
while after the Run, perhaps. But 
now they all barred you. 

Thus, with a flash a great deal 
faster than sound, this final reflec¬ 
tion passed through Hendry’s mind, 
just as Ponsonby’s turned head sig¬ 
nalled him to begin. It wasn’t quite 
the thought to help him to bowl, 
but, like everyone else, he didn’t 
always select his own thoughts. 

Such, then. Was young Hendry’s 
ordeal on that Thursday afternoon. 
To expect him immediately to do 
himself justice is to suppose him 
fashioned of iron or steel without 
any nerves or feelings or similar 
handicaps. And as the sensitive 
racehorse shies at a shadow so 
young Hendry’s eager and sensitive 
spirit may be said to have been 
shying at his surroundings. 

These overcame him. 

Had he been a mechanical bowler, 
like Beale, he would not and he 
could not have felt so upset. But 
being a “ donkey-drop" bowler 
(as Major had termed it) he relied 
on his wits, on tossing them up 
very slowly, on varying his flight, 
on securing some spin. And these 
his weapons, being entirely de¬ 
pendent on nerve and on will and 
fingers and brain all acting together, 
were struck from him by the occa-, 
sion, and he fared badly. How’ 
badly he failed there is no more need 
to set down. 

After persevering with him for a 
few overs Keegan took him off and 
tried Ferris-Jones, who got Austin 
caught immediately in the slips. 
But this proved the Lower's last 
success that afternoon. No more 
wickets fell, and on Friday’s 
resumption the score stood at 205, 
with Major and- Scoular, of the 
Gate House, still going strong. 
When their last man ran himself out 
at twenty-to five Upper’s total had 
climbed to 397. 

That evening, to Hendry’s sur¬ 
prise, he was sent for by Ripshank, 
who, surveying him rather quiz- 
zingly when he arrived, uttered, 

“ Well, you made a bit of a mess 
of it, didn't you ? " Then, when 
Hendry stood mute, Ripshank 
drawled his reflective “ / see," and 
after waiting a moment remarked, 

“ Was it nerves ? " 

“ I know I felt horribly nervous," 
young Hendry confessed. 

“.By Jingo l and so did I," was 
the hearty response, “ the first 
time they put me on to bowl for 
the school. But now ? About those 
three extraT fieldsmen of yours, and 
about the way you placed your 
field generally, young man. I was 
wondering if you mightn’t have 
managed it*better." 

Young Hendry gave a start. He 
couldn’t believe his ears. Here he 
had come expecting Ripshank to 
rag him and tell him what an ass 
he’d made of himself, but instead 
here was Ripshank calmly dis¬ 
cussing his fieldsmen as though he 
would get a chance to place them 
tomorrow I 

Ripshank read his amazement 
and his dumb stare. The long, 
lean face puckered as its owner 
rose to his feet and stood for a 
short while regarding his Delphic 
Apollo. Then, swinging round, 
he took Hendry by the ear, and 
led him into the light where lie 
planted him squarely. “You’re 
ugly enough," he remarked, “ but 
you don’t look a coward, Hendry. 
What are you going to do if they 
bowl you tomorrow ? " 

“ Give me another bowl tomor¬ 
row ! " cried Hendry. 

“ Yes. My question was simple 
enough. What are you going to do ? " 

“ I'll try," muttered Hendry. 
“I’ll have a jolly good shot." 

“ Now," rejoined Ripshank quiet¬ 
ly, resuming his seat and drawing 
toward him a pencil.and sheet of 
paper, “ we’ll consider if you can set 
your field rather better and par¬ 
ticularly how to place those three 
extra johnnies." 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Widow of 
Gouda 

F/ar on in the sixteenth 
* century a man was running 
for his life among the narrow 
streets of the old Dutch town 
of Gouda, dim at that-moment 
in the mist and fog of a No¬ 
vember afternoon. From quito 
close to came the tramp of the 
pursuers’ feet, the cries ot 
“ Bring out the traitor ! Let 
the false Fleming die the death 1 ” 

The hunted man’s breath 
came thick and short. If only 
he might gain the outskirts of 
the town he thought he would be 
safer. Still, as he pursued his 
breathless course along the banks 
of the River Yssel there was the 
ominous sound of footsteps fol¬ 
lowing. Suddenly, through; the 
fog, a. little white house glim¬ 
mered in the darkness. 

The fugitive was a middle- 
aged man ; all at once he felt 
he could run no longer. He 
must cast himself on the mercy 
of the owner of that house. 
He knocked. 

The door was opened by an 
elderly woman dressed in a 
housewife’s grey gown, with 
close ruff and violet tippet. 

“ Are you alone in the house, 
Meffrouw ? ** he gasped. 

“I am a poor widow, and 
quite alone," was the reply. 
“ Nothing left to hope for, and 
nothing to fear." 

Once more he looked at her ; 
there seemed something familiar 
in the strong, calm face, but he 
could not bring it to mind. 

“ Enter, your Worship. You 
are welcome to the shelter of 
this poor house," she said to 
the man in the battered mag¬ 
nificence of his purple and furred 
merchant's clothing, cowering 
by her threshold. She drew him 
in and shut the door. ; 

| “ Revolution is abroad, Mef¬ 

frouw," said he. “ Since the 
key to the Zuyder Zee has 
fallen they have raised the 
banner of Orange on the walls 
of Oudewater, Dort, Haarlem, 
and many another town. In 
Gouda here they charge me, 
their faithful burgomaster, with 
having denounced scores of their 
citizens to Alva’s Blood Council. 
They are seeking for me now." 

“ The Stadholder's followers 
have no terrors for me," said 
the widow. “ But I will shelter 
you, as I would any hunted 
creature. You must hide." 

“ Where ? Where ? " he cried. 

Meffrouw moved toward her 
hearth where three shelves of 
gleaming brass pots and pans 
hung on the wall beside the fire. 
She pulled at the panelling; a 
low door swung open, disclosing 
a deep cupboard beyond. 

“ Enter the pantry, your Wor¬ 
ship; you will be safe there/* 
said she. " It was in that very 
place my husband lay hidden 
when you, accompanied by your 
officers, searched the house for 
him to bring him to the scaffold 
for his religion. He escaped you 
that time, though not for long. 
Enter your Honour, I shall bo 
responsible for your safety." 
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lT$id Your Friends Welcome, Show a dftCerry Cheer! 



THh BRAN TUB 

A Riddle in Rhyme 
]\JY first is in act but not in play, 
My second’s in sun but not in 
ray, 

My third is in rasp but not in saw, 
My fourth is in boiled but not in raw, 
My fifth is in boat but not in ship, 
My sixth is in fall but not in trip, 
My seventh is in tart but not in cake, 
My eighth is in send but not in take, 
For many things I’m a useful store. 
And every home has one or more- 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Silver? 

'X'h e name Silver is probably 
merely a shortened form of 
Silverer, and indicates the occupation 
of the ancestor of the people called 
Silver today; he was a worker in 
silver. 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



J’ai la balance, mais oh est le poids ? 
Maitre rat devore tout ce qu’il trouve. 
Le sceptre du roi est orne de diamants. 


Heads and Tails 

J am a six-letter word for a musical 
instrument Cut off my tail and 
a backbone is left. Behead me and 
I am a tree. Curtail me again and 
I am a useful little sharp instrument. 
Behead, .and 1 am a preposition. 
Curtail, ,and l alone am left. 

Answer next week 


Changeling 



Change the word Cost into Dear with 
only four intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures will 
help you. Answer next week 

Do You Know ? 

What is the most primitive living 
race of men ? 

Who wrote the greatest History in 
the English language ? 

What is Watling Street ? 

What has made gorillas so fierce ? 

What is the Service Yolontaire ? 

How are pilchards caught ? 

How is brass made ? 

The answers to these questions will 
he found in My Magazine for Fehruary t 
which is now on sale everywhere. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mercurv 
Venus, and 
Uranus are in the 
South - West. 

Jupiter is in the 
South and Mars 
in the South-East 
The picture shows 
the Moon as it' 
may be seen look¬ 
ing South at 9 pan. on January aj. 

A Word Square 

following clues indicate (our 
words which written one under 
the other will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 
A current of air. From a volcano, 
Egg-shaped. To proceed on foot. 

Answer next week 

The Moving Sixpence 

X^iS simple but entertaining little 
trick, can be done after dinner 
with three coins and a glass. 

First of all place two pennies on the 
table and between them a sixpence. 
Now turn the glass upside down and 
place it on the pennies, so that the 
rim does not touch the table. The 
sixpence is now, of course, covered by 
the glass, and we ask people to sug¬ 
gest some way of getting the sixpence 
out without touching the glass or the 
coins. 

This can be done by gently scratch¬ 
ing the tablecloth with the finger nail 
close to the glass. The movement of 
the cloth will jerk the sixpence along. 

Word-Changing 

Complete, I’m a character little 
• respected, 

With friendship or feeling alike un¬ 
connected ; 

Transposed, I’m a kind of unpleasant 
position t 

Which scarcely admits of a clear 
definition; 

Curtail, and again make a slight re¬ 
formation, 

And, lo! on the temple I oft have a 
station ; 

My tail lop again, and l still have 
another, 

By which you will doubtless my 
nature discover. Ai iswer next week 


A Black and White Jig-Saw 



Qut out or trace very carefully the 
seven shapes shown here and 
arrange them so as to form a 
cassowary. The figure will be white 
On a dark background. Answer next week 



An Acrost c in Pictures 



When the words represented by these pictures have been found the initials 
raid finals will spell the names of two agricultural implements. Answer next week 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Jacko Does the Shopping 


Dr MERRYMAN 


/'Yne day Grandpa Jacko, who was staying in the house, 
^ declared he felt like an airing. As it was very cold and 
wet Mrs. Jacko told Jacko to run out and hire a bathchair for 
the old gentleman.' 

“ One of the big ones with a hood/ 1 she said. “ And after 
that I want you to do some shopping, for me, Jacko. I’ve a 
list as long as my arm. 11 

Jacko ran out of the house with a very bad grace. It was 
too cold and wet even for him. But he soon found Tibbs, the 
man who took people out in a bathchair, and arranged for 
him to come to the house in half an hour. 

But the sight of the lovely, big, comfortable bathchair, with 
its cosy seat and warm rug and cushions, made him feel rather 
envious of Grandpa Jacko. The next minute he was scooting 
back to the house as fast as he could go. 

When the bathchair arrived a little later the man found there 
was no need to ring the bell. Here was his customer waiting 
on the doorstep, all muffled up in a huge rug. 

" I hope I haven’t kept you waiting, sir/ 1 said Tibbs. 

“ Not at all, not at all, 11 muttered his passenger, stepping 
into the chair rather briskly for an old gentleman. 

. " Where shall I take you, sir ? 11 asked Tibbs, settling the 
rugs very carefully. . '* Just a little airing ? 11 

“ Oh, to the shops, my good fellow/* said the old gentleman. 
“ Ah, let me see, the butcher's first. 11 


A Second Attempt 

piVE-YEAR-OLD Betty had had hei 
first day at school. 

“ And what have you learned 
today, dear ? ” asked her mother. 

“ Nothing,” she replied disap¬ 
pointedly. “ I’ve to go again to¬ 
morrow ” 

Still Going Strong 

T HE townsman was talking to the 
oldest inhabitant of the village. 
“Ninety-five! A wonderful age,” 
he , said. “ And have you lived all 
your life in this village ? ” 

“ Not yet, sir,” was the old man’s 
reply 


Taking No Risks 




There was no need to ask. Out sprang Jacko ! 


Tibbs was surprised. Still, as he said to himself, it was none 
of his business, and so off they went. 

But the poor man did have an afternoon of it. Every few 
minutes the bathchair had to stop while the old gentleman 

7 shouted to the people in the shops and made them bring their 
wares out into the street for him to choose from. 

By the time the shopping was finished the bathchair was 
full of packages—the old gentleman refused to have anything 
sent. There was a leg of mutton and a big bag of flour, several 
loaves and a box of eggs, to say nothing of a cabbage and a 
great parcel of groceries. 

8 Tibbs could hardly push the chair home. 

" I shall charge extra for all these parcels, 11 he said grimly. 

But when they got back to the house an extraordinary thing 
happened. Another old gentleman was waiting on the doorstep, 
and looking Very cross too. 

“ You’re extremely late, 11 he told Tibbs. “ I sent for you 
an hour ago. And, mercy me ! what are all these parcels ? 

1 And who is in my chair ? 11 

There, was no need to ask. Out sprang Jacko ! 

" Anyhow, I've done the Mater's shopping/ 1 he said with a 
grin. “ Now I expect I'll get a caning 1 11 

You may be sure he wasn't disappointed. 


10 Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

~ Qtaklings are resorting to build- 
° ings, The skylark begins to 
sing. The great tit’s note is heard. 
Occasional butterflies are seen on 
sunny days. House-flies appear on 
windows. The hazel and winter 
aconite are beginning to flower. 

11 A Pocket Screwdriver 

~~ Tt frequently happens that a boy 
breaks a blade of his penknife, 
but this does not necessarily render 
the knife useless, for by grinding the 
remaining piece of the blade it can be 
made into quite a useful screwdriver. 
Of course it will not be strong enough 
to deal with big screws in hard wood, 

l2j but nevertheless it will often be found 
very handy. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and day ugh t in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


a prudent young slider named 
Joe, 

“ To the pond I’m not caring to go. 
Ice is often too thin. 

Then it lets people in, 

So I’ll stick to the puddle I know 7 ! ” 

Great Friends 

]\£rS. Newricii had just returned 
from a long holiday on the 
Continent. 

“ You know the Pyrenees, no 
doubt ? ” asked a lady who had 
travelled- 

“ Yes, very well indeed,” was the 
reply- “ We dined together quite a 
lot” 


Kind Words 

Jhe benevolent old gentleman 
asked the waitress for a boiled 
egg and a few kind words. 

In due course the egg appeared. 

“ And the kind words ? ” queried 
the old gentleman. 

“ Don’t eat that egg l ” whispered 
the waitress. 


Cold 

‘‘JJullo, Brown,” said Smith. 

“ They tell me you have a 
new neighbour next door. Wliat 
kind of man is he ? ” 

“Well,” was the reply, “if I am 
in my garden and he comes out into 
his the temperature drops about 
fifteen degrees.” 

Trouble Brewing 

giLL was always having new in¬ 
terests. 

“ I’m going to learn to play the 
saxophone,” he announced . to a 
friend. 

“ 1 shouldn’t, old chap,” was the 
reply. “ Try the drum; you’ll find 
the sticks better to defend yourself 
with.” 


History 

The history lesson was in progress. 
x “ Now ? who can tell me who 
the Black Prince was ? ” queried the 
teacher. 

“ Please, miss,” excitedly called a 
small boy, “ l know.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“He was the son of Old King Cole.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cro9s Word Puzzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

Word Square 
NEST 
EVER 
S E M I 
TRIP 

A Cu«rade 

Par-don. (Don—a Spanish grandee.) 
A Reversed Word Patl—nap. 

WbatAmi? Snowball. - 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out ,of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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A MECHANICAL MAN • RIDING UPSTAIRS • LAMP THAT LIGHTS ITSELF 
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Schoolboy Internationals—In a recent Rugby match at Richmond English boys beat a team 
of Scottish boys. The picture shows the English forwards making an attack. 


High Above* the Clouds—Surely there can be no happier girls anywhere then these Swis3 
schoolgirU spinning across the ice at St. Moritz In the glorious sunshine above the clouds. 



Riding Upstairs—These officers ofj the King of 
Italy’s bodyguard are riding up a flight of steps 
while exercising their horses in the palace grounds. 


An Early Arrival—Lambs were born very early in the New Year on a farm at 
Roydon in Essex. In this pictirre we see one of the new arrivals which quickly 
, . found a devoted friend in a girl farm^worker. ! 


Lamp That Lights Itself—This street lamp at 
East Sheen has an apparatus which lights it at 
dusk and extinguishes it at dawn. 



Automatic Tennis Server—Ren£ Lacoste, the French tennis 
player, has invented this automatic server which is likely to 
prove of great help in training young tennis players. 


A Mechanical Man—Young people visiting the Schoolboy’s 
Own Exhibition were greatly interested in this figure, in 
which the organs were represented mechanically. See page 4. 


A New Landscape—The appearance of many low-lying parts 
was quickly changed when recent heavy rains caused floods. 
These little people of Essex are surveying a changed landscape. 
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